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An Outline of Acts 
Witnesses: A Threefold Division 

“you shall be witnesses of Me in ... ” (1:8) 

I Witnesses in Jerusalem (l:6-8:3) 

A. Preparation for Pentecost (1:6-26) 

B. Pentecost & Preaching with Power (2:1 -47) 

C. Prayer and Healing (3:1-26) 

D. Proclamation of Salvation (4:1-22) 

E. Praying of Believers (4:23-31) 

F. Possessions of Believers (4:32-5:11) 

G. Performance of Miraculous Signs and Wonders (5:12-16) 

H. Persecution of Apostles (5:17-42) 

I. Proposal for Problem-Solving (6:1-6) 

J. Provocations against Stephen (6:8-15) 

K. Perspectives from Stephen (7:1-53) 

1. Time of Patriarchs (7:1-16) 

2. Time of Moses (7:17-43) 

3. Time of Temple Worship (17:44-50) 

4. Time of Rejection of God (17:51-53) 

L. Persecution of Stephen and Church (7:54-8:3) 

II Witnesses in all Judea & Samaria (8:4-11:30 and 12:1-24) 

A. Philip (8:4-40) 

1. Proclamation of the Word (8:4-8) 

2. Predicament of Simon the Sorcerer (8:9-13) 

3. Peter and John (8:14-25) 

4. Perplexity of Ethiopian {Upper Nile River} Eunuch (8:26-39) 

5. Preaching in Azotus and Caesarea (8:40) 

B. Paul/Saul (9:1-30) 

C. Peace for the Church (9:31a) 

D. Peter (9:32-11:18; 12:1-19) 

1. Lydda (9:32-35) 

2. Joppa (9:36-43) 

3. Caesarea (10:1-48) 

4. Jerusalem (11:1-18; 12:1-18) 

a. Explanation of Action (11:1-18) 

b. Escape from Prison (12:1-19) 

E. Public Address and Death of Herod (12:20-23) 
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Ill Witnesses to the Ends of the Earth (12:25-28:31) 


A. Paul’s First Missionary Journey (12:25-14:28) 

1. Antioch (12:25-13:3) 

2. Cyprus (13:4-12) 

3. Perga, Pamphylia (13:13) 

4. Pisidian Antioch (13:14-5la) 

5. Iconium (14:1-5) 

6. Lystra (14:6-20a) 

7. Derbe (14:20b-21a) 

8. Revisiting Lystra, Iconium, Antioch of Pisidia, Perga, and first time 

visit to Attalia (14:21b-25) 

9. Antioch (14:26-28) 

B. Problems Addressed Regarding Gospel for Gentiles (15:1-39) 

1. Discussion of Problems (15:1-6) 

2. Declaration of Peter, Paul, Barnabas, and James (15:7-21) 

3. Decision of Leaders (15:22-29) 

4. Delivery of Letter (15:30-35) 

5. Dispute Between Paul and Barnabas (15:36-39) 

C. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey (15:40-18:22) 

1. Syria and Cilicia (15:40-41) 

2. Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium (16:1-4) 

3. Phyrgia, Galatia, Mysia, and Troas (16:6-10) 

4. Macedonia (16:11-17:14) 

a. Philippi (16:11-40) 

b. Thessalonica (17:1-9) 

c. Berea (17:10-14) 

5. Athens (17:15-34) 

6. Corinth (18:1-18) 

7. Ephesus (18:19-21) 

8. Caesarea (18:22a) 

9. Antioch (18:22b) 

D. Paul’s Third Missionary Journey (18:23-21:14) 

1. Antioch to Galatia and Phrygia (18:23) 

2. Ephesus (18:24-19:41) 

3. Macedonia and Greece (20:1-6) 

4. Troas (20:7-12) 

5. Miletus (20:13-38) 

6. Cos (21:1a) 

7. Rhodes (21:1b) 

8. Patara (21:1c) 

9. Sailing Past Cyprus to Syria (21:2-3a) 

10. Tyre(21:3b-6) 

11. Ptolemais (21:7) 
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12. Caesarea (21:8-14) 

E. Paul to Jerusalem (21:15-23:22) 

1. Partners with Paul (21:15-26) 

2. Perils for Paul (21:27-23:22) 

a. Paul’s Apprehension in the Temple (21:27-36) 

b. Paul’s Appearance before the People (21:37-22:23) 

c. Paul’s Appeal Due to His Roman Citizenship (22:24-29) 

d. Paul’s Appearance before the Sanhedrin (22:30-23:10) 

e. Paul’s Assurance from the Lord (23:11) 

f. Paul’s Avoidance of Jewish Plot to Kill Him (23:12-22) 

F. Paul in Caesarea (23:23-26:32) 

1. Plans to Transfer Paul (23:23-35) 

2. Probings of Paul (24:1-26:32) 

a. Felix (24:1-27) 

b. Festus (25:1-22) 

c. Agrippa (25:23-26:32) 

G. Paul to Rome (27:1-28:31) 

1. Precarious Trip to Rome (27:1 -44) 

a. From Caesarea to Crete (27:1-12) 

b. The Storm at Sea (27:13-20) 

c. Hope for the Hopeless (27:21-26) 

d. Shipwreck at Malta (27:27-38) 

2. Pleasant Time at Malta (28:1-10) 

3. Peaceful Landing on Outskirts of Rome (28:1 l-14a) 

4. Praise for Arrival in Rome (28:14b-16) 

5. Preaching in Rome (28:17-31) 
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Introduction 


The title in the Greek text is transliterated PRAXEIS APOSTOLON - “Acts of 
Apostles.” The first word, praxeis, means “what one does, deed, action, function, practice.” 

The second word, apostolon, means “apostle, messenger.” Therefore, the very title indicates 
what God will achieve in and through the actions of His apostles. 

In other words, Acts demonstrates how the proclamation and spreading of the good news 
of Jesus Christ overcame the boundaries of the Jewish world and thought, as well as the barriers 
of race, religion, geography, and nationalities. These boundaries and barriers are overcome by 
and because of what God has done in the person of His Son, Jesus. This transforming mission is 
carried out in the person of the Holy Spirit through the apostolic messengers noted in this letter. 

It is a mission which also continues in each and every generation which adheres to the principles 
and promises contained within this writing. 

In Acts 1:8, Jesus said, “You shall receiver power after that the Holy Spirit has come 
upon you and you shall be My witnesses in Jerusalem, in all Judea and Samaria, and to the ends 
of the earth.” The Greek word translated “power” is transliterated dunamis and is inseparably 
linked with the Greek verb, dunami, “I am able.” In other words, “power” denotes the day by day 
ability to do the task which Jesus assigns to all His witnesses. Throughout history, the Holy 
Spirit has transformed or changed people who once misunderstood Jesus and His mission into 
people who are now enabled to carry out and/or continue this mission. 

Furthermore, as indicated by the last word in Acts, the adverb apolotos indicates that 
what is portrayed throughout this mission is how the gospel is being preached and taught “openly 
and unhinderedly.” 


Characteristics 

There are three main characteristics which capture the essence of Acts: 1. It is con¬ 
stantly written in a way which reminds us that Jesus is alive and at the right hand of God. As 
such. He has all the power of God to accomplish His purpose in and through His people, the 
Church. 2. Throughout this writing, there is an emphasis on the supernatural. Life is always 
more than what we can see, feel, and touch. Therefore, decisions in life must be made not just by 
cultural surrounds but according to the will of God. 3. The person who has the presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit is able to bear witness to Jesus. The power of the Holy Spirit in His 
people is always for this purpose. He empowers all - not just some - to do this. 

Authorship 

1:1 indicates that Acts is a sequel to the gospel according to Luke. “Theophilus” is 
mentioned only twice in the New Testament (Lk. 1:3 and here). Acts, therefore, is written by 
Luke and is a continuation of the good news of God in Jesus Christ. Furthermore, all the 
companions who ever accompanied Paul are mentioned in Acts except Luke. The “we” sections 
in Acts, however, surely include or allude to him. 

Luke, by name, is mentioned only three times in the New Testament: Col. 4:14; Philemon 
24; and 2 Tim. 4:11. In the gospel account which is attributed to him, there is some medical 
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language used to denote his practice as a physician: In Lk. 4:35 the word hripto is a medical term 
for convulsion. In Lk. 9:38 the word epiblepo, translated “look,” denotes the visit of a physician. 
In Lk. 18:25, the word belone, translated “needle,” refers to a needle used exclusively by 
surgeons. 


The Nature of Acts 

Acts is history - not just chronology per se, as an analyst might write it, however. It is 
history in the sense of God’s active involvement within it as He chooses certain people within 
specific situations to show or demonstrate His character and providence. 

The Date of Acts 

The most widely accepted time frame for this writing is between 80-90 A.D. The two 
most important reasons for this are: 1. The historical connection or relation between Acts and the 
Gospel according to Luke; 2. Luke seems to refer to historical happenings during this decade, as 
is evidenced in the writings of the Jewish historian, Josephus. 

The Purpose of Acts 

The overarching purpose or intent of this writing seems to be fourfold: 1. To show how 
the Holy Spirit works through God’s people to overcome all the barriers to the gospel. 2. To 
present an accurate and orderly account of such to “Theophilus.” 3. To make room in early 
Christian theology (“thinking about God”) for the Church Age. There are three major ages in the 
workings of God throughout history: a. the prophets ending with John the Baptist; b. the Messiah 
or Christ while in the flesh; c. the Church Age in which the risen Lord is working through the 
Holy Spirit. The early Church expected a soon return of the Lord. However, it soon became 
apparent that the Church would be in the world for a while. 4. To show the universal makeup or 
character of Christianity. The early Christians faced two major problems: a. The Church was 
rooted in the Old Testament and Judaism. However, in their mission to the Gentiles, many 
thought they had abandoned the Law. b. The Roman government had looked upon the Jewish 
religion as legal and upon new religions as illegal. As the distinction between Judaism and 
Christianity became more apparent, problems set in from the government. So, a defense of the 
nature of Christianity became necessary. 
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Acts 


Preface or Prologue/Introduction to the narrative (1:1-5) 

1:1 - “Theophilus” - In Luke 1:3, he is called “most excellent,” a name used in the 
Roman world to refer to Roman officials. If this is an individual, it probably refers to 
a Roman official who had converted to Christianity (“a lover of God, a friend of God” is 
the actual meaning of the name). 

The implication is that Luke is going to record what Jesus continued to do in the Church. 
In this writing, he speaks of the Holy Spirit working in the Church. Luke does not sepa¬ 
rate between Jesus and the Holy Spirit as do most of the NT writers. 

1:2 — The interval between the resurrection and the ascension of Jesus. Luke now ties 
the origin and mission of the Church in with the ministry and teaching of Jesus. He 
commanded His apostles through the Holy Spirit. 

1:3-4 - Stress here is upon the fact that Jesus made His abode with these disciples 
through a period of time. His message is “concerning the kingdom of God.” Compare 
Lk. 24:45-47 to enable them to face the task. 

1:5 - The work before them would be so heavy in its demands that nothing short of the 
power of the Holy Spirit could equip them for it. It was not a task for fear and weakness, 
but for those living in the presence and power of the Holy Spirit. This “baptism in the 
Spirit” is a further experience in which the Spirit gained fuller possession of them. They 
were fully awakened to His presence and power. 

I WITNESSES IN JERUSALEM (l:6-8:3) 

A. Preparation for Pentecost (1:6-26) 

1:6-7 - “The kingdom of God” was the first message of Jesus (Mk. 1:15). It 
refers to the reign or rule of God. It is presented in the NT as both a present 
realization as well as a future reality in its completion. There are four major 
ways by which this expression has been understood: 1. Apocalyptic eschato¬ 
logy - the dispensational premillennial view of a literal, physical kingdom 
centered in Jerusalem. 2. Prophetic eschatology - Emphasis is on the present 
ethical task of the church in society and the bringing in of the kingdom. This 
is represented in the postmillennial view. 3. Realized eschatology - The full 
import of the eschaton is fully realized in the life and ministry of Jesus - cp. 

Mt. 12:28; Mk. 1:15; Lk. 17:21. 4. Existential eschatology - The kingdom 
“is” whenever we become a whole and complete person, as God intended us 
to be. See my own writing for an overview of these positions: Biblical Per¬ 
spectives: Eschatology, the Second Coming, Millennium, 2016. 
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Throughout His earthly life and ministry, Jesus had been seeking to give His 
disciples the proper concept of the kingdom. However, they were hard and 
slow to understand. In. v. 7, His answer is put off until they can understand 
and accept it. It took a period of time for them to live through and dislodge 
their false and distorted concept of the kingdom. 

1:8 - This is the center of what He had to say to them. This is the most 
important aspect of the task of the Church: overcoming barriers to the gospel. 

This “power” is the day by day ability to do the task to which He had called 
them. This verse should be kept in proper perspective throughout the entire 
first chapter until the end of the writing. Pentecost changed the expectation 
of the early church for the Messiah/Christ. This verse is the crux of the entire 
writing. The Holy Spirit transformed people who misunderstood Jesus and His 
mission and enabled them to carry out and continue that mission. The last word 
in Acts, akolutos, “unhinderedly, without being hindered, restricted or forbidden,” 
is an adverb indicating that the manner in which this mission was undertaken 
was successful - it ends on an astounding note of triumph and/or achievement.. 

1:9 - The significance of the ascension is that they would not be gathered 
around a bodily manifestation of Jesus again. The ascension makes possible 
the experience of God within for the purpose of going outward and forward 
with its message. They will not and should not be nailed down to a single and 
specific location. 

1:10-11 - The charge is to move out, doing the will of God and not standing 
around gazing and grazing. 

1:12-20 - The naming of the disciples and the need to replace Judas. 

1:21-22 - The qualifications for fulfilling the number of 12 - probably because 
the twelve are looked upon as the New Israel. The primary responsibility and 
purpose of the twelve was to seek to communicate the teachings of Jesus and 
bear witness to what He did. 

1:23-26 - The selection of Matthias. 

B. Pentecost and Preaching with Power (2:1-47) 

2:1-13- The coming of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost is herein ad¬ 
dressed. The Holy Spirit comes as a result of promise (Lk. 24:49; Ac. 1:4-5) 
and not because of their seeking or asking. This day is not mentioned in any 
other first century Christian writings which may contribute to the observation 
that this was a once-for-all experience. Instead, it is the resurrection of Jesus 
which is regarded as far more important. 
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Vs. 4-13 - Vs. 6 and 8 constitute the only passage where the “tongue” is also 
defined as a “dialect” ( dialekto ). In vs. 4 and 11 it is called “languages” ( glossais ) 
rather than ecstatic speech. Therefore, with regard to the matter of tongues, it 
could have been either a miracle of hearing or a miracle of language. It may have 
been neither. Rather, it has been suggested that vs. 14-36 contain what they were 
speaking in tongues. If so, this may, in fact, be a reversal of Babel. For Luke, 
however, the most important thing is the miracle transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit as He, through various disciples, transcends the barriers to the Gospel. 

2:14-37 - The six major emphases of apostolic preaching are: 1. What happens 
happens because of the Spirit of God (vs. 16-20). Vs. 19-20 use apocalyptic 
language to denote an earth-shaking, historic changing event: the ushering in 
of the Church Age (cp. Mk. 13). 2. The evangelistic call or appeal to respond 
to what the Holy Spirit is doing (v. 21). The proclamation of the Gospel always 
demands a response. 3. Why did Jesus die? Vs. 22-23 declare because of the 
cruelty of the Jews and the will of God. The death of Jesus is inseparably linked 
with His life (v. 22). This is in accordance with the determined will and 
foreknowledge of God (v. 23). Jesus was not a helpless victim of circumstances 
beyond His ability to control or handle. 4. His resurrection is the vindication of 
all that God had done in His life (v. 24). 5. All that God did in Him is explained 
by the OT Christo-centrically interpreted (v. 25-35). 6. The conclusion of the 
whole matter is that Jesus is the Anointed One of God and has the authority to 
be both Lord and Christ (v. 36). Cp. Rom. 1:3-4. 

2:37-40 - The appeal of the Gospel calls for decisive action couched in the aorist 
tense with a subjunctive mode: “What should we do?” Peter responds with a 
demand for repentance. The verb metanoeo is an aorist imperative which means 
“a change of mind.” The Hebrew concept ( shuv ) behind this word is a call to 
turn to God and not just feel sorry for what you have done. Repentance is the 
only approach to God which is acceptable. 

The joining of repentance and baptism was quite natural in the early Church. 

After all, baptism was the external sign of the inward experience. Thus, to be 
baptized eis (“for, upon, because of, at, on the basis of, in, into, near”) was 
well understood in the early Church. 

The promise and appeal of the Gospel was “to you and your children” (that is, 
the Jews), as well as “to those far away” (that is, the Gentiles - cp. Eph. 2:11-13). 

If the command to “be saved from this perverse generation” (v. 40) is in the 
passive voice, then God is the agent who acts upon them by making this salvation 
a reality for them through repentance and baptism. 

If the command is in the middle voice (“save yourselves” - KJV), then the 
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emphasis is on their own responsibility for appropriating this salvation by 
repentance and baptism. In other words, in the passive voice, people are 
acted upon by God. In the middle voice, people act with reference to themselves. 
2:41 - to have “received His Word” denotes their welcoming it with gratitude. 

2:42 - “the apostles’ teaching” is what eventually was written down and came 
to be known as the New Testament: constituting the essence of what God has 
done in Jesus Christ. The apostles were prophets on the scene to interpret the 
events recorded in the NT. 

1 Jn. 1:1-3 - the task of the apostle is to point beyond himself to what God has 
done in Christ. The place of the scriptures in the evangelistic task of the modem 
church is the same as the apostles were in the early church. As the apostles did 
not bear witness to themselves, so the scriptures do not bear witness to them¬ 
selves, but to what God has done in Christ. 

The Bible is not a flag to wave but an inspired document which contains a 
message that is to be shared. The Bible is a theological interpretation of man’s 
understanding of what God has done in history. The scriptures, therefore, are 
more than a mere recounting of historical facts. 

“fellowship” ( koinonia ) means to have in common, to possess together, to unite 
in overall purpose and design. That which they had in common was the risen 
Christ - not just doing things or eating doughnuts at church socials, as the word 
is so often mistakenly used. 

“the breaking of bread” was an acknowledgement of commonality or equality. 
This is probably the earliest post-resurrection observance of the Lord’s Supper 
(cp. 1 Cor. 11:25) and seems here to be associated with a meal. 

2:43-47 - This is a picture of early Christian koinonia. Much of this was done 
to meet a crisis situation. They were bound together by their common experience 
in Christ. The key here is the need and their response to it. They did what they 
could to meet that need and could not turn their backs on it. God’s concern is 
with the total person. In meeting this need, chapter 3 reveals that they did it 
from the resources of God. 

C. Prayer and Healing (3:1-26) 

3:1-11 - This healing provided another occasion for the proclamation of the 
Gospel. The result was always “wonder and amazement” (v. 10). God’s purpose 
in signs and wonders is to bring the Jews and Gentiles together in the Church. 

For Luke, this is the purpose of the Church Age. 

“Faith-healing” in the early Church carried with it five major concerns: 

1. It grew out of their concern to minister to the total person. 2. Miracles 
were expected in that day and time. It was a normal part of religious life. 

It was also a world in which a miracle was not so great a deal or looked upon 
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with the same degree of amazement as today. In other words, it was the 
magnitude, not the fact, of miracles which influenced the degree of amazement. 

3. The only healing a person experienced was viewed as miraculous. All healing 
was viewed as miraculous. 4. The early Church prayed for all their sick but 
obviously all did not get well. 5. The early Church left the “getting well” in 
the hands of God. Faith was/is commitment to God, regardless of how God 
responds, to prayer requests. Faith was/is not an attempt to manipulate God. 
Prayer, in other words, is not sending God off on an errand for us. 

3:12-18 - The result of the miracle was another opportunity to preach the 
Gospel. In v. 15, the emphasis is on the resurrection. 

3:19 - This is followed by an appeal to repent. 

3:21 - This reflects the concept of living in the Church Age when God will 
redeem His people (cp. Rom. 11:11-14, 25-26). Christ’s ascension leads into 
this Church Age. This is the pleroma (the full number of those who respond 
in faith [Rom. 11:12, 25]). God will gather the full number of Jews and Gentiles 
in the Church Age. This full number makes up the True/New Israel. 

3:25 - This quotation is from the Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures 
(the LXX) in Gen. 22:18. 

D. Proclamation of Salvation (4:1-22) 

4:1-4 - Persecution and arrest of the apostles. This first persecution is initiated 
by the Sadduccees and resulted in the emergence of the church from Judaism. 

A large following after the Christians was a threat to the peace of those in 
authority. 

p**** Affirmation of Church Growth (4:4)] 

4:5-12 - Peter’s defence before the Sanhedrin provided him with the opportunity 
to preach the Gospel. The power of the Sanhedrin was limited at this time because 
a Roman official (Pontius Pilate) was in charge. 

In v. 12, there is a play on the word “salvation” ( sozo ). This is the same word 
translated “made well” in v. 9. Thus, there is a move from physical healing to 
spiritual healing. 

God has given His name to men and there is no one else in the world by whom 
we can be saved. 

Peter is presenting Christ as the perfect picture of the name. In Semitic thought, 
the name represented the character of the one who bore it. 

4:13-23 - the effort of the Sanhedrin to get them to back off, coupled with the 
response of Peter and John. 
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E. Praying of Believers (4:23-31) 

The early Christian community gathered together for prayer - to endure perse¬ 
cution, to survive, and to fulfill their function: the proclamation of the Gospel. 
V. 31 notes the physical phenomenon. The power that comes is what is im¬ 
portant. 

F. Possessions of Believers (4:32-5:11) 

4:32-37 - This is another picture of koinonia in the early Church: “one heart 
and soul” refers to unity. They shared in all things because they all had the 
same common connection: the risen Christ. 

In vs. 36, Joseph is the one whom the apostles nicknamed “Barnabas” which 
means son of encouragement/exhortation/consolation. 

5:1-11 - Ananias and Sapphira sold a piece of property and presented “some” 
of the money as if this was “all” of the money. The fact that they both died 
may indicate that the shock of being found out by others, or their realization 
of the sacrilege, may have triggered a heartache. Whatever the answer may 
be, it resulted in “great fear” (vs. 5,11) and called attention to the message 
of the early Church. It apparently did not happen frequently in the early 
Church. This is the first severe breach in the koinonia of the early Church. 

G. Performance of Miraculous Signs & Wonders (5:12-16) 

These are summary statements of the activity of the early Church and 
emphasize “signs and wonders” (v. 12). 
r***** Affi r mati 0n of Church Growth (5:14)] 

H. Persecution of Apostles (5:17-42) 

The apostles are imprisoned and then released. The Jewish leaders feared the 
explosive nature of the preaching about Jesus in this situation. 

5:26 - The Romans did not want a revolt. 

5:33-34 - The advice of Gamaliel, a Pharisee, a well-respected Rabbi, and 
a leader of the school of Hillel (more liberal than Shammai). He warned of 
too hasty an action. Luke uses this argument to show that Christianity is 
not a politically dangerous movement but a religious movement which seeks 
to lead or related people to God. 

5:36 - Theudas - a magician mentioned in Josephus’ Antiquities of the Jews , 
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20, 5:1 (pg. 418) about A.D. 44. 


5:37 - Judas - led a revolt in A.D. 6. 

5:38-39 - Gamaliel warned them to keep hands off and leave it to God. His 
reasoning is that God is sovereign and that He will take care of the matter. 

He reminded the Sanhedrin of other such movements which failed because 
they were not of God. 

I. Proposal for Problem-Solving (6:1-6) 

The appointment of the seven. The Greek word diakonia (v. 1) refers to 
their service and not to themselves. The Hellenists (Greek-speaking Jews) were 
complaining that their widows were not receiving an equal distribution. 

V. 5 - all seven had Greek names and were probably Greek-speaking Jews. 

This shows the trust of the early Church that they will do the will of God. 

Cp. 1 Tim. 5:3-16. 

I =i--i< Affirmation of Spreading of the Word (6:7)] 

This is a summary statement emphasizing the success of the Church. This 
may have taken several years. The Gospel is overcoming barriers! 

J. Provocations against Stephen (6:8-15) 

Although Stephen was quite obviously someone who was full of the grace 
and power of God, demonstrated by the fact that he performed many mira¬ 
culous miracles and signs among the people, some Jews from the synagogue of 
Freed Slaves from Cyrene, Alexandria, Cilicia, and the province of Asia, be¬ 
gan to debate some of the Hellenistic Jews. They persuaded or convinced 
some people to lie about him before a Jewish court, claiming that he blasphemed 
Moses and God, claiming that Jesus of Nazareth would destroy the Temple 
and change Jewish traditions. With all eyes glued upon him, his face became 
as bright as an angel’s. 


K. Perspectives from Stephen (7:1-53) 

Stephen emphasizes the universal character of the Gospel by beginning 
with Abraham and moving out to gradually include others. 

His charge against the temple/holy place in Jerusalem echoes Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel. God could not be limited to one place - God cannot be put 
in a box. 
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The term “Son of Man” occurs only here outside the Gospels to refer to 
Jesus and this is the only time that someone other than Jesus Himself uses it. 

Cp. Daniel 7:13 - “son of man” refers to the vindication of the saints of the 
Most High and carries with it the idea of suffering. It is used here on the 
lips of Stephen as he dies for Christ. Stephen sees vindication - the “Son of 
Man” standing at the right hand of God (the place of power). 

1. Time of Patriarchs (7:1-16) 

The partriarchs did not labor under the many misconceptions which 
characterized most of the Jews about the land, the law, and the temple. 
For example, God’s “glory” or character was first manifested not in 
Jerusalem but in Mesopotamia. Abraham was a nomad and never 
even possessed a single foot of the land. Also, his descendants would 
be aliens in a land which belonged to others. The sign of the covenant 
with God would be circumcision. 

Although Joseph, due to the jealousy of the patriarchs, was sold into 
Egypt, Joseph was exalted to a position of honor in Egypt and was able 
to save the nation. Joseph and all his relatives were buried in Shechem 
in the tomb Abraham had purchased (Gen. 12:6; 33:18-20; Joshua 24:32). 

2. Time of Moses (7:17-43) 

The people grew and multiplied in Egypt. Moses was born there and 
brought up by Pharaoh’s daughter, trained in wisdom, and mighty in 
words and deeds. Moses’ life was divided into three forty year parts. 

He killed an Egyptian and upon exposure of his deed fled to the land 
of Midian where he fathered two sons. After forty years, God sent 
Moses back to Egypt for deliverance. However, the people soon sank 
Into idolatry, worshipping an idol calf and the works of their hands. 

Such practices were completely unacceptable to God. 

3. Time of Temple Worship (7:44-50) 

Temple worship was only meant to be temporary. There never should 
have been a permanent structure as the only place to worship God. 
Stephen quoted Is. 66:1-2 to underscore the fact that no man-made house 
could contain God or restrict Him to a single location. 

4. Timeless Rejection of God (7:51-53) 

He scolds the people about their rejection of the Holy Spirit, the same 
thing their fathers did as they persecuted the prophets. And now, you as 
their descendants continue to reject the Holy Spirit by killing the very 
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Righteous One Whom God sent. Such disobedience was typical: the 
apple falls not far from the tree. 


L. Persecution of Stephen - and Church (7:54-8:3) 

The Church can move out because it has in its midst the exalted Lord of the 
Church. It was in this faith that Stephen died. And so all Christians can 
now move out because of the Lord’s sovereignity. 

II WITNESSES IN ALL JUDEA AND SAMARIA (8:4-11:30; 12:1-24) 

The Church moved out into Samaria primarily because of the persecution which 
arose around Stephen. His death was greatly mourned. But God turned loss into gain. 

A. Philip (8:4-40) 

1. Proclamation of the Word (8:4-8) 

V. 5 - Philip’s preaching in Samaria was a major step forward in the 
proclamation of the Gospel. This was no easy task. 

V. 6 - A big help was that they heard the Gospel willingly. 

2. Predicament with Simon the Sorcerer (8:9-13) 

The conversion of a magician named Simon. Tradition has it that this 
is the Simon who founded Gnosticism (a perversion of Christianity). 

3. Peter and John (8:14-25) 

8:14-17 - The occasion of an inquiry from Jerusalem. The apostles 
(Peter & John) came from Jerusalem to make sure that these new converts 
were taught the Law. Luke does this to show that the unusual manifesta¬ 
tion of the Spirit overcame the prejudice of the Jewish Christianas. 

The reason for the delay of the coming of the Spirit was to overthrow 
the prejudice of the apostles. The “laying on of hands” (v. 17) was a 
sign of approval and acceptance. 

8:18-25 - Luke points out the experience of Simon to show that this 
was not a materialistic thing or something to be acquired. Acceptance 
by faith into the Christian community is the key. The sovereignity 
remains with God. 
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8:20-24 - Peter’s hard statement to him worked out for redemption. 

4. Perplexity of Ethiopian {Upper Nile region} Eunuch (8:26-39) 

8:26 - “angel of the Lord” is probably the same as the “Spririt of 
the Lord (v. 39): the Holy Spirit. 

8:27 - Philip’s going is a result of the Spirit and, therefore, another 
barrier to the Gospel is transcended because the eunuch was Gentile. 

8:30 expects the answer “no.” 

8:32-33 is a quote from the LXX (Septuagint) of Isa. 53: emphasis 
in this passage is on the universal concern of God. 

8:34-35 - Philip identifies the suffering servant with Jesus and has 
no hesitation about it: Isa. 53 is messianic. 

8:36 - the Gospel is moving outward and onward unhinderedly. 

8:38 - Baptism 

8:39 - There is no sharp distinction between the “angel of the Lord” 
and the “Spirit of the Lord.” Therefore, Luke shows the barriers fell 
because of the work of the Spirit. To say that Jesus is “Lord” means 
that Jesus is the ultimate authority in/of my life (cp. 1 Cor. 12:3). 

5. Preaching in Azotus and Caesarea (8:40) 


B. Paul/Saul: Preparation of a Witness (9:1-30) 

The conversion of Saul (cp. 22:1-21; 26: 1-23; cp. Gal. 1:22-23). 

Saul had studied as a rabbi under Gamaliel. 

9:1- Saul persecuted and pursued the Christians with vehemence. 

9:2 - Damascus was the ancient capital of the state of Damascus (cp. Stagg, 
p. 111). Saul was seemingly going to arrest Jewish Christians who fled Palestine. 

9:4-5 - Christ identifies Himself with the Church. Thus Paul’s favorite term 
of referring to the Church was “the body of Christ.” 

9:7 - Luke emphasizes that God brought it about. Common emphasis here and 
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in the Pauline epistles is on what God has done. What happened in his life was 
the result of the grace of God. Paul could magnify what God did and yet Paul 
was involved in yielding, striving, and struggling. He kept both in proper per¬ 
spective. Paul was either the best or the worst, the first or the last - there was no 
half-heartedness about him. 

9:8-9 - The “old man” was shattered and the “new man” in Christ was 
created. 

9:10-14 - The selection of Ananias and the objections of Ananias. 

9:15 - From the very beginning, Paul was selected for this mission (cp. Gal. 
1:13-17). God is the One Who separated and called him. What God does is 
what makes the difference. 

9:16 - It was going to be necessary for Saul/Paul to suffer. The one who 
once was the persecutor will now become the persecuted. 

9:17 - Ananias obeys because of the intervening work of the Holy Spirit. 
“Brother” denotes one who is a member of the Church, the family of God. 

He acknowledges a kinship or relationship. 

9:18 - “he was baptized” gathers up all that it means to make this external 
confession. The act of baptism marked his own dedication and personal com¬ 
mitment to God. 

9:19-22 - Saul is with the disciples in Damascus. Vs. 20: His message is 
centered around the fact that Jesus “is the Son of God.” Cp. Rom. 1:3-4 and 
Gal. 1:16-17 - Paul is arguing that he is not dependent on the Jerusalem 
apostles for his message. Jesus is the true representative of the Israel of God, 
the Anointed One/Messiah/Christ. He is the ruling Lord of the Church in 
light of His resurrection and ascension. Vs. 22 - Saul become stronger: 
sumbibazo “proving” or “offering evidence for” from OT passages; to place 
side by side. Paul’s beginning ministry becomes determinate for his whole 
ministry. 

9:23-25 - Saul/Paul encounters persecution because of his universal applica¬ 
tion of the Gospel. The disciples, however, slip him out of Damascus. 

9:26-30 - Saul/Paul is in Jerusalem and faces suspicion from the disciples 
there. Some of the Jews were attempting to put him to death but Barnabas 
speaks up for him. 

C. Peace for the Church (9:31a) 
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Summary statement of peace and growth in the churches in Judea, Galilee, 
and Samaria. “Church” in the singular refers to the Church as a brotherhood 
or a family in Christ; the totality of the Christian brotherhood. It is never used 
in the singular to refer to a group of churches but sometimes used to refer to 
a local congregation. 

I = 1 -**** Affirm at ion of Church Growth (9:31b) 

D. Peter (9:32-11:18; 12:1-18) 

1. Lydda (9:32-35) 

The healing of Aeneas results in salvation for many in Lydda and Sharon. 

2. Joppa (9:36-43) 

The raising of Tabitha. There is no reluctance to relate this miracle and 
show how this resulted in the proclamation of the Gospel: many came to 
hear the Word and believed (v. 42). 

3. Caesarea (10:1-48) 

Both Cornelius and the eunuch are god-fearers (that is, uncircumcised 
Gentile students of Judaism) and further demonstrate the overcoming 
nature of the Gospel. The important thing with Cornelius is that the 
whole thing is brought out in the open (11:3). 

10:1 - A “Centurion” was a good man in charge of 100 men stationed 
in Caesarea. “God-fearers” were, again, those uncircumcised Gentiles 
who were attracted to Judaism because of (1) its monotheism, (2) high 
ethical standards found in the law, (3) but were unwilling to become full 
proselytes. 

10:2 - Cornelius’ prayer to the one true God indicates his desire to 
know the one God. He was involved in good works, which emphasizes 
his desire for high ethical standards. 

10:3-8 - What happened to Cornelius happened because of the working 
of God. God is working with both Cornelius (vs. 3-8) & Peter (vs. 9-16). 

10:9-16 - Peter is prepared for this overcoming of racial & religious 
barriers by a vision. This was a hard lesson for Peter to learn. This vision 
sums up what God taught him through an extended period of time. 
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10:17-26 - Peter and Cornelius get together and get on with the pro¬ 
clamation of the Gospel. 

10:27-33 - Dialogue with Cornelius in which Peter learns (1) why 
Cornelius sent for him, and (2) the lesson of the vision. Cornelius 
sets the stage for preaching the Gospel. 

10:34-43 - Peter’s sermon: (1) The opening part reiterates what Peter 
had learned: God receives the face of no man - God does not judge people 
by external appearance or show favoritism. (2) The other part (vs. 36-43) 
is a summary of early apostolic preaching: a. The word of Jesus Christ is 
the good news. b. He was anointed by God with the Holy Spirit, c. He 
engaged in a healing ministry, d. He was put to death by the Jews, 
e. God raised Him on the third day. f. Witnesses were with Him after the 
resurrection, g. The Church is commanded to preach Him. h. Commitment 
to Him results in forgiveness of sin. 

10:44-48 - The response of Cornelius: (1) The Holy Spirit comes before 
there is any response (v. 44). 2. This causes the Jewish Christians to 
realize that God accepted the Gentiles without reservation (v. 45). 

3. Some advocate that “tongues” was a necessary sign for the stubborn 
Jewish Christians come down from Jerusalem (v. 46). 4. The crux of the 
matter: we cannot refuse God (vs. 47-48). 

4. Jerusalem (11:1-18; 12:1-18) 

a. Explanation ofActions(ll:l-18) 

11:1-3 - The news of Peter’s revolutionary behavior about his entering 
a Gentile’s house in Caesarea reached Jerusalem before Peter himself did. 

11:4-17 - Peter’s best defense of his conduct was a straightforward nar¬ 
ration of his experience. He told them of his vision on the roof of the 
tanner’s house in Joppa. Then he told them how Cornelius’s messengers 
came to invite him to Caesarea and how he went with them at the Spirit’s 
bidding, “making no distinction” (v. 12). 

11:18 - This was a solution to some but certainly not all problems, and 
definitely not an end to the problem, as is evidenced in the still-existing- 
barriers to the Gospel within modern Christianity. 

[Parenthetical - Founding of Church in Antioch (11:19-30)] 

11:19- one of the by-products of persecution. 
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11:20 - leaders in the church are not really named. All we know of this church is 
in this verse. 

11:21 - Summary statement of success. 

11:22-24 - The church in Jerusalem sends Barnabas to Antioch. 

11:25 - Barnabas goes to Tarsus looking for Paul. 

11:26 - Barnabas brought Paul to Antioch and ministered there for a year. 

The church at Antioch had a good deal to do in molding Paul’s zeal for 
spreading the Gospel. The disciples were first called “Christians” in Antioch. 

The church there was also the scene of the conflict between Paul and Peter 
(Gal. 2:11). This church was central in the solving of the problem of presenting 
the Gospel to all. 

11:27-30 - The response of the church at Antioch to the famine (A.D. 46 under 
Claudius), and the relief of the church in Jerusalem. 

b. Escape from Prison (12:1-19) 

12:1-3 - Luke emphasizes the strength and determination with which 
Herod Agrippa I persecuted the Church. James is put to death. Peter 
was arrested and put in prison. 

12:4-17 - Peter’s imprisonment and miraculous deliverance. 

12:18-19- Having been foiled in his attempt upon Peter’s life, Herod 
had the guards executed and left Jerusalem for Caesarea by the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. 

E. Public Address and Death of Herod (12:20-23) 

The reason for Herod’s anger with the people of Tyre and Sidon, north of 
Caesarea, is not abundantly clear. Perhaps, it had something to do with 
irregularity of food distribution. Whatever the actual case may be, Herod’s 
apparently self-absorbed speech, which did not honor God, led to his death. The 
people’s response to his speech, “The voice of a god and not of a man,” was not 
necessarily an acknowledgment that he “was” God, but that he was worthy of 
the reverence they were giving him as Emperor. But even that was blasphemy, 
and when Herod accepted it, God’s judgment of death fell quickly. 

Affirmation of Spreading of the Word (12:24)] 
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A summary statement stressing the significance of the continued spreading of the 
Word of the Lord, as well as the return of Barnabas and Saul from Jerusalem to 
Antioch, after having completed one mission, in preparation for an additional mission 
of spreading the Word elsewhere. 

Ill WITNESSES TO THE ENDS OF THE EARTH (12:25-28:31) 

The missionary journeys of Paul are here delineated. 

A. Paul’s First Missionary Journey (12:25-14:28) 

1. Antioch (12:25-13:3) 

The Church at Antioch is the center of these moving-out adventures. Paul 
is commissioned by the Church here. Furthermore, he always comes back 
and reports to this Church. After all, he was not on a private mission. So, 
the basic foundation of Paul’s ministry was the same as the church at 
Antioch (Gal. 3:28). This was a cosmopolitan city where the disciples 
were first called “Christians.” 

13:1 - emphasizes the variety of people present. 

13:2 - emphasizes the place of the Holy Spirit in this momentous 
decision. 

13:3 - The fact that the church “laid their hands on them” did not qualify 
them for their task. Rather, it was the act of collective and mutual 
identification and/or recognition of God’s call and their partnership in 
this ministry. Again, that is the reason why Paul checks back with them 
at every opportunity. The verb, “sent them away,” or “released them” 
(apoluo) indicates this collective-mentality ministry. 

2. Cyprus (13:4-12) 

13:4 - The first leg of this new missionary journey was to the island of 
Cyprus, the home of Barnabas. 

13:5 - At the synagogue in the city of Salamis, on the eastern shore of the 
island, Barnabas and Saul found a fertile field for the Gospel. John Mark 
(12:25) helped them here also. Those most attracted to the Gospel were 
already attracted to the Jews. These God-fearers were loosely attached to 
the synagogue. 
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13:6-12 - On the western shore of the island was the city of Paphos. One 
of the most notable events here was a meeting with a magician by the 
name of Bar-Jesus who was also a Jewish false prophet. The proconsul 
(a Roman official who served as deputy consul who looked after the 
business interests in this province) was Sergius Paulus, an intelligent man 
who was attracted to the Christian faith, but who was being opposed by 
the false prophet (also called Elymas, the Greek name of this Jew). 
Following Paul’s abrupt and aggressive confrontation with Elymas, 
the proconsul “believed” & responded with amazement at the teachings 
of the Lord. Thus, another barrier being overcome! 

3. Perga, Pamphylia (13:13) 

13:13 - From the island, Paul and his associates sailed northward to 
the inland of Asia Minor and landed in the coastal city of Perga located on 
the southern shores of the Roman province of Pamphylia. For some un¬ 
known or unexplained reason, John Mark returned to Jerusalem. 

4. Pisidian Antioch (13:14-5la) 

13:14-50a - From Perga, they traveled northward to the city of Antioch in 
the Roman province of Pisidia. Here we have one of Paul’s more lengthy 
speeches at the synagogue. Paul said that Israel had rejected Jesus but God 
vindicated Him in the resurrection. He defends the resurrection on prom¬ 
ises made to David (promises fulfilled only in the One raised from the 
dead). The resurrection is extremely important to these early Christians. 
Paul’s whole argument hinges on the resurrection. In fact, there are more 
references to the resurrection of Jesus in Acts than in any other writing 
in the NT: Acts 1:22; 2:31; 4:2, 33; 17:18, 32; 23:6, 8; 24:15, 21; 26:23. 

13:38-39 - what God has done in Christ is good news because it means 
the forgiveness of sins and freedom from all in the law of Moses from 
which you could not be freed. The law accuses but Christ acquits. 

13:40-41 - A dire warning is laid before the people so that they may 
avoid the prophetic pitch found in Habakkuk 1:5. 

13:42-48 - Because of the positive response by the Gentiles, there was 
a negative response by the Jews. Paul declared that the Jews were con¬ 
tradicting the word of God and thereby committing blasphemy. By his 
quotation of Isa. 49:6 from the LXX, Paul reminds they that they had 
turned their backs on what God had commanded them to do. He, there¬ 
fore, was “turning to the Gentiles,” a note of great rejoicing and glorifica¬ 
tion of the Lord. 
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r***** Affi rma ti 0n of Spreading of the Word (13:49)] 


13:50-5 la - They are driven out of Antioch by the leading women and 
men of the city. In protest against such rejection, Paul and Barnabas 
“shook off the dust of their feet” - an act which denotes the uncleanness 
of those who reject God in Christ. 

13:52 - A summary statement of “being continuously filled with joy 
and the Holy Spirit” because the Gospel is moving outward and forward 
for some despite the negative reaction and criticism by others. 

5. Iconium (14:1-5) 

Almost the same consequences are repeated at Iconium, southeast of 
Antioch. Both Jews and Gentiles responded in faith. However, both 
Jews and Gentiles also spoke against Paul and Barnabas. Nevertheless, 
they stayed there for an extended period of time preaching boldly about 
the grace of God. The mixed reactions there prompted them to flee for 
their lives to Lystra. 

6. Lystra (14:6-20a) 

Lystra was a Roman colony a few miles southwest of Iconium. While 
There, they perform wonderful works, including the healing of a cripple. 
They are mistaken for “gods in human bodies” (v. 11) and people re¬ 
sponded to them with sacrifices. Soon, however, some Jews from Antioch 
and Iconium stirred up the people against them, stoning Paul to the point 
of apparent death. 

7. Derbe (14:20b-21a) 

The next day, however, Paul and Barnabas went due eastward to the city 
of Derbe where they preached and made many disciples. 

8. Revisiting Lystra, Iconium, Antioch of Pisidia, Perga, and a first time 
visit to Attalia [a seaport town just west of Perga] (14:2 lb-25) 

The purpose of revisiting the believers in these locations was to strengthen 
and encourage them to continue in the faith, despite many tribulations. 
They also strengthened them by appointing elders in every church to help 
stabilize them. The word translated “appointed,” cheirotoneo, means “to 
elect by a show of hands.” Before heading back to Antioch of Syria, they 
also went to Attalia, but the exact nature of the visit is unknown. This is 
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the only occurrence of the word Attalia in the New Testament. 

9. Antioch (14:26-28) 

From Attalia, they sailed south, southeast to Antioch of Syria, where they 
called the church together, reported results, and stayed for a long time. 

Problem Addressed Regarding the Gospel for the Gentiles (15:1-39) 

1. Discussion of the Problem (15:1-6) 

The success of the Gospel among the Gentiles caused a great deal of 
concern among the Jewish Christians in Jerusalem (especially in the 
disregard of the Mosaic Law). Some came from Jerusalem and taught 
that circumcision was necessary for salvation. [The problem Peter 
faced in Gal. 2:11 does not seem to be the same problem here. In 
Galatians, for example, the problem is one of “fellowship,” while here 
it is one of “salvation.”] Paul and Barnabas, therefore, went to Jerusalem 
to talk with the apostles and elders about the matter. 

2. Declarations of Peter, Paul, Barnabus, and James (15:7-21) 

15:7-11 - The Gentiles received the Holy Spirit and this is testimony 
that God had accepted them without reservation. Everyone else, therefore, 
should accept them also into the Church. God has worked a work in them. 
Peter, therefore, defends the acceptance of them on the basis of their 
receiving the Holy Spirit. 

15:12 - Barnabas and Paul reported “the miraculous signs and wonders” 
that God had worked through them among the Gentiles. In other words, 
God has worked for their inclusion, not their exclusion. To oppose this 
is to oppose the will of God. 

15:13-21 - James quotes Amos 9:11 and Isa. 45:21 from the Septuagint 
Old Testament and defends the inclusion of the Gentiles on the basis of 
these OT promises. The fact that these quotes are from the Septuagint, 
rather than the Hebrew text, further underscores the his point. Therefore, 
drop the discussion. Nevertheless, his suggestion to write them a letter 
urging them “to abstain from eating meat sacrificed to idols, from sexual 
immorality, and from consuming blood or eating the meat of strangled 
animals,” was a safeguard against behaviors which might be offensive 
to other believers, or a roadblock to their witness to non-believers. 


3. 


Decision of Leaders (15:22-29) 



In addition to agreeing with what James said, the council determined 
that it would be best for delegates to accompany Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch to bear witness or testimony to the significance of the letter 
they took along with them regarding their settlement of the matter. 


4. Delivery of Letter (15:30-35) 

Upon delivery of the letter by Paul, Barnabas, Judas, and Silas to Antioch 
and the general meeting of the Christians, great joy throughout the church 
resulted. Both the prophets Judas and Silas spoke at length about the issue 
as they offered further encouragement and strength about the Christian 
faith. After a period of time with them, they were sent back to Jerusalem 
with the blessings of the Christians at Antioch. Paul and Barnabas, how¬ 
ever, remained in Antioch to provide additional assistance to many others 
who were teaching and preaching the Word of the Lord there. 

5. Dispute between Paul and Barnabas (15:36-39) 

The disagreement between Paul and Barnabas about the role of John 
Mark in additional mission work actually created two different mission: 
Barnabas and Mark would go to Cyprus. 

C. Paul’s Second Missionary Journey (15:40-18:22) 

1. Syria and Cilicia (15:40-41) 

Paul and Silas (one of the church leaders in Antioch - cp. 15:22), on the 
other hand, would go throughout Syria and Cilicia to strengthen the 
churches there. Cilicia was a Roman province north and northwest of 
Antioch in which the city of Tarsus was the capital. It was also in this 
city that Paul was born and raised (Acts 21:39). 

2. Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium (16:1-4) 

16:1-2 - After a passing reference to Derbe, Timothy joins Paul and Silas 
in Lystra. His mother was Jewish, his father was Greek, and he was well- 
spoken of by the brethren in both Lystra and Iconium. 

16:3 - Since Paul wanted Timothy to travel with him, he took him and 
circumcised him so that he might move in and out more effectively with 
the Jews. Although the Jews in the area knew his mother to be a Jew, 
because of the mixed marriage of his parents, the Jews would have been 
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reluctant to associate with him without circumcision. The circumcision 
decision, therefore, was done only to be helpful in the evangelistic task. 

16:4 - This is a summary statement of their delivering the Jerusalem 
Council degree throughout the various cities. 


r***** Affirmati 0n of Church Growth (16:5)] 

16:5 - This affirmation of success with regard to church growth and/or the 
spreading of the Word is the seventh such notice (cp. 4:4; 5:14; 6:7; 9:31b; 12:24; 
13:49-with one more to follow in 19:20). 

3. Phrygia, Galatia, Mysia, and Troas (16:6-10) 

16:6-7 - For some unspecified reason, Paul and his associates were 
“forbidden by the Holy Spirit” to enter the province of Phyrgia in SW 
Asia Minor So, they turned N and NW to the province of Mysia where 
“the Spirit of Jesus” also did not allow them to enter the region of 
Bithynia [although Christians were there at some point (1 Pt. 1:1). 

These are the only two occurrences of “Bithynia” in the NT]. 

16:8 - While in the district of Mysia, they came to the port town of 
Troas. 

16:9-10 - While in Troas, the previous prohibitions turned into positive 
directives. By means of a vision, a man from Macedonia was appealing 
to Paul to come there and help them. Paul and his associates concluded 
that the reason for the previous prohibitions was evident: God wanted 
them to preach the Gospel in Macedonia. Here is the first occurrence 
of the “we” sections in Acts, indicating the presence of Luke, the human 
author of Acts. 

4. Macedonia (16:11-17:14) 
a. Philippi (16:11-40) 

16:11 - From Troas, they sailed N, NW, to the island of 
Samothrace where they apparently rested for the night. 

On the following day, however, they sailed further W to 
Macedonia and the seaport town of Neapolis (this is the only 
mention of this town in the NT). 

16:12-39 - The first of the four cities mentioned in Macedonia 
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is Philippi. There was no synagogue in this city due to the 
limited number of Jews. A God-fearer by the name of Lydia, 
however, and her family responded to the gospel and were 
baptized. Her home became the residence of Paul and the 
meeting place for the brethren (v. 40). Perhaps the most im¬ 
portant event at Philippi was the imprisonment of the missionaries 
(v. 20f) and the conversion of the jailer and his family (vs. 31-39). 
16:40 - They then returned to the house of Lydia for encourage¬ 
ment of‘the brethren” before departing S, SW to Thessalonica. 

b. Thessalonica (17:1-9) 

17:1-4 - Leaving Philippi, they traveled S, SW through the cities of 
Amphipolis and Apollonia (the only time in the NT where these 
are named) to Thessalonica, the capital city of the Roman province 
of Macedonia. Paul went to the synagogue of the Jews and for 
three Sabbaths presented evidence to them that Jesus died, rose 
again from the dead, and was the Christ. As was the nature of the 
case, it was only “some” of the Jews responded positively. But 
there were “many” among the God-fearing Gentiles who did the 
same. Luke is careful to note that among them were “many im¬ 
portant women,” denoting the continued overcoming of gender 
barriers. 

17:5-9 - They soon ran into problems, however, because of the 
jealousy of the Jews. They gathered together a crowd, incited an 
uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, a convert from the 
synagogue. Due to their inability to find Paul and his associates 
there, they dragged Jason and some other brethren before the 
city authorities, charging them with anastatoo - “agitating, in¬ 
citing a politico-messianic revolt” [“another king, Jesus”]. [The 
only other two occurrences of this word in the NT are Acts 21:38 
and Gal. 5:12], Jason and the others were forced to put up a bond 
as a guarantee that the missionaries would cause no more trouble. 

c. Berea (17:10-14) 

17:10-12 - Berea was about sixty miles SW of Thessalonica. As 
was their custom, Paul and Silas went straight to the synagogue. 
These Jews readily received their message with zeal and eagerness 
(the word prothumia is found in the NT only here and in 2 Cor. 
8:11, 12, 19; and 9:2). In contrast to those in Thessalonica, these 
Jews had inquiring minds and “examined” (anakrino - with careful 
and exacting research or evaluation) the Scriptures for themselves 
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daily to determine the truth or trustworthiness of what they were 
hearing. [The word apokrino is found elsewhere in the NT in Lk. 
23:14; 23:14; Ac. 4:9, 12:19; 24:8; 28:18; 1 Co. 2:14, 15 [twice]; 
4:3 [twice], 4; 9:3; 10:25, 27; 14:24]. Consequently, “many of 
them, therefore, believed,” as well as many “prominent Greek 
women and men” (v. 12). 

17:13- When news of the positive response to the Gospel in 
Berea met the ears of some of the Jews in Thessalonica, they 
resurrected their previous hostilities by going to Berea to shake up, 
stir up, and terrify, frighten, upset, and disturb the crowd there. 

[As you recall, the Jews of Pisidian Antioch and Iconium had done 
the same thing by following the missionaries to Lystra]. 

17:14- Paul’s ministry in Macedonia, therefore, was cut short, 
perhaps from his standpoint, as the brethren quickly sent Paul off 
or away to the coast of the Aegean sea. Silas and Timothy, how¬ 
ever, remained there. [I Thess. 1:7, however, notes that the 
fruitfulness of their missionary work in Thessalonica was such 
that they became an “example to all the believers in Macedonia 
and Achaia.”]. 

5. Athens (17:15-34) 

Achaia was a Roman province in NT times, and included such cities as 
Athens, Cenchrea, Corinth, Delphia, and Sparta. It is mentioned in the NT 
in Acts 18:12, 27; 19:21; Rom. 15:26; 16:5; 1 Cor. 16:15; 2 Cor. 1:1; 9:2; 
11:10; 1 Thes. 1:7, 8. 

17:15-17- The first city of extensive work in Achaia was Athens This 
city was noted for its learning. Paul, as usual, went to “the synagogue with 
the Jews and the God-fearing Gentiles.” 

17:18 - At the synagogue, he also conversed with two groups of Greek 
philosophers: Epicureans were materialists. They taught that the world 
originated by chance and that the greatest good was pleasure. They sought 
the absence of pain and the fullest possible satisfaction for the individual 
(extreme focus on individualism). Stoics taught that the universe was 
controlled by absolute reason. Therefore, to live by reason was the highest 
or greatest good. They taught that self-control without display of emotion 
was the goal of life. The philosophers and others were puzzled by what 
Paul was saying about “Jesus and the resurrection.” 

17:19-20 - The authority in Athens rested with a council known as the 
Areopagus which met on Mars’ hill (Mars or Ares was the god of war). 

So, Paul was brought to the Areopagus to be examined with regard 
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to “this new teaching you are proclaiming” and its moral implications. 

17:22-34 - In his public response, Paul said (1) the unknown God is 
the God who made all things and cannot be worshipped by human hands. 
(2) This God is in control and He has guided history to fulfill His pur¬ 
poses within it. (3) This God is the God who created man to have personal 
fellowship with Himself. In. v. 28, he quotes Epimenides the Cretan 
and fellow-Cilician [possibly from Tarsus] Aratus, perhaps to identify 
with their philosophical orientation, as well as to build a bridge for 
identification with the search for truth. (4) This truth, Paul states, is that 
man can know this God in the person of “a Man whom He has appointed, 
having furnished proof to all men by raising Him from the dead” (v. 31). 
Paul was not bashful in prefacing this truth with the fact that God “has 
fixed a day in which He will judge the world in righteousness through” 
Him. (5) The proof of His claim as to who Jesus was is His resurrection 
from the dead. (6) Paul here reveals his ability to adapt his preaching to 
the audience. (7) The response, as always, was a mixture of resistance, 
interest, and converts. 

6. Corinth (18:1-18) 

18:1 - Paul goes on to Corinth, about 50 miles W of Athens. Corinth was 
a major shipping center, especially in the winter months. It was the capi¬ 
tal of Achaia. The population was more cosmopolitan (more aliens than 
Greeks). Corinth was popular for immorality. Thus, to Corinthianize 
means to commit sexual immorality. The converts who came out of this 
area, therefore, would need a great deal of pastoral care/help (1 Cor. 5). 

18:2-3 - Paul met Priscilla and Aquila in Corinth. They had just recently 
come from Rome after an edict by Claudius in A.D. 49 expelled them. 

18:4 - As was his custom elsewhere, Paul “was reasoning in the syna¬ 
gogue every Sabbath and trying to persuade Jews and Gentiles.” 

18:5 - Not long after Paul arrived in Corinth, his two associates, Timothy 
nd Silas, arrived from Macedonia. Paul then devoted himself “completely 
to the word, solemnly testifying to the Jews that Jesus as the Christ.” 

At this time also, Paul wrote 1 Thessalonians so that the letter is dated 
quite precisely, and is the first of the NT epistles. 

18:6 - In light of the rejection of the Jews, he determined to “go to the 
Gentiles” - with a kind of ring of finality. 

18:7-8 - Paul was taken in by Justus and Crispus, the leader of the 
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synagogue, and his family, as well as “many of the Corinthians” believed 
and were baptized. 

18:9-11 - Paul receives further assurance in a dream and was able to 
continue with his ministry of “teaching the word of God among them” 
for about eighteen months. 

18:12-13 - One of the most significant events at Corinth was Paul’s 
appearance before Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia. He was brought 
before him on the charge of misleading men in the worship of God. 

18:14-17 - Gallio threw it out of court and found Christianity to be 
unoffensive to the Roman empire. The beating up of the leader of 
the synagogue, Sosthenes (also mentioned in 1 Cor. 1:10, and who 
obviously became a Christian) was simply ignored by Gallio. 

[On an inscription in Delphi or central Greece, the dates of Gallio were 
found: the spring of A.D. 51 to the spring of A.D. 52. Thus, Paul’s 
appearance before Gallio was around the spring of A.D. 51. 

18:18 - When Paul left Corinth, he was accompanied by Priscilla 
and Aquila, and sailed to the port city of Cenchrea where he fulfilled a 
temporary Nazarite vow of cutting his hair to indicate the end of some 
previously unspecified vow. 

7. Ephesus(18:19-21) 

18:19 - Paul’s stop at Ephesus was brief. He left Priscilla and Aquila there, 
but “he himself entered the synagogue and reasoned there with the Jews.” 

18:20 -21 - Although the Jews “asked him to stay for a longer time,” he 
declined but promised to “return to you again if God wills.” He then “set 
sail from Ephesus” in route to Caesarea. [He returns to Ephesus in 19:1]. 

8. Caesarea (18:22a) 

Without any details, Paul landed in the Mediterranean seaport city of 
Caesarea, built by Herod between 25-13 B.C., and name after Augustus 
Caesar. Caesarea is mentioned in the NT only in Acts: 8:40; 9:30; 10:1, 

24; 11:11; 12:19; 18:22; 21:8, 16; 23:23, 33; 25:1, 4, 6, 13. 

The expression, “he went up and greeted the church,” may mean the 
church in Caesarea, although it is more often interpreted to mean the 
church in Jerusalem, about a 70 mile SE journey. After all, scripture 
almost always speaks of going “up to Jerusalem.” If the church in 
Jerusalem is the reference, it would be the fourth of Paul’s five visits 
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there (9:26; 11:30; 15:4; 18:22; 21:17). Again, no details are given con¬ 
cerning his visit in Caesarea, or the length of stay there (which may have 
been very brief). 


9. Antioch (18:22b) 

Paul then “went down to Antioch,” apparently, to report on his second 
missionary journey. [Compare the similar expression in Acts 11:27: 
“down from Jerusalem to Antioch.”] 

D. Paul’s Third Missionary Journey (18:23-21:14) 

1. Antioch to Galatia and Phrygia (18:23) 

After “having spent some time” in Antioch, Paul, apparently alone, 
travels westward “through the Galatian region and Phrygia.” Since his 
stated purpose was that of “strengthening all the disciples,” he may, 
without naming them, be referring to the cities which he had previously 
visited: Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium in the southern Galatian region/Ly- 
caonia, and Antioch of Pisidia, bordering Phyrgia. He visits these cities 
“successively” or in order of his western pursuits. 

2. Ephesus (18:24-19:41) 

18:24-28 - Prior to Paul’s own arrival in Ephesus, Luke introduces 
Apollus from Alexandria, Egypt, who was in Ephesus and known 
to be a man of great intelligence regarding the Scriptures. He had 
learned about Jesus from either John the Baptist or his disciples. He 
was “fervent in spirit,” meaning that he was captivated with zeal and 
enthusiasm about what he had learned. In fact, he was “speaking and 
teaching accurately the things concerning Jesus” - facts, not fictions. 

What it was that Priscilla and Aquila (cp. 18:2, 18; Ro. 16:3; 1 Co. 16:19) 
privately “explained to him more accurately about the way of God” is not 
clearly set forth here. But he apparently received the additional informa¬ 
tion without bitterness or resentment and used it wisely. As he sailed 
further westward to Achaia (Athens, Cenchrea, and Corinth), he obviously 
used this additional information and the encouragement from the brethren 
there as “he powerfully refuted the Jews in public, demonstrating by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ.” The fact that he is mentioned in 1 
Cor. 3:4-6, 22; 16:12 adds weight to the powerful impact of his ministry in 
Corinth. 
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19:1 - Paul had been to Ephesus earlier (18:19-21), and now he is back 
again. Ephesus was most famous for the Temple of Artemis or Diana 
which was built and dedicated to the goddess of fertility, and thus a 
sacred prostitute. Charms and objects were thought by those who visited 
there to be or have magic power against danger and disease. 

19:1-5 - An important encounter takes place in two episodes: (1) the 
preaching of Apollus in Corinth; (2) Paul’s discovery of some disciples 
in Ephesus. The situation is similar in that both groups knew nothing 
about the Holy Spirit or the resurrection. The Ephesian disciples stood 
somewhere between the ministry of John and Jesus the risen Lord of 
the Church. One of the stock questions to ask people like this is: “Have 
you received the Holy Spirit?” In both cases, more complete information 
led to more complete commitment. Those in Ephesus were rebaptized. 

19:6 - The “prophesying” refers to a special sensitivity to the will of 
God and the ability to determine what it is in certain situations and de¬ 
clare it in that community or setting. The gifts of the Spirit (Eph. 4: Ilf) 
are given to the Church to perform the ministry in the community in 
which it finds itself. 

19:7 - The exact number of disciples referred to in v. 1 is here noted. 

19:8 -10 - After speaking boldly in the synagogue for three months 
“about the kingdom of God,” criticism, hardness of heart, impure dis¬ 
obedience, and evil speaking about “the Way” (co, 9:2) finally erupted. 

So, as at Corinth, Paul departed the synagogue. He then took the disciples 
with him and began “reasoning daily in the school of Tyrannus for two 
years.” Apparently, this was some kind of lecture hall in which openness 
to speak and teach was allowed, but the precise identity or location is not 
known. 

19:11-20 - Here there is a revelation of God’s use of men and things in a 
way that sets Christianity apart from other religions: i.e., what happens 
in Paul’s ministry is God’s doings; there is no magical power in him or 
anything he has. The ministry he performed met specific human needs 
with the love and concern of God, and it did so in such a way as to result 
in a wider hearing of the gospel. V. 13 indicates that there were some who 
tried to use the name of Paul’s God in a magical way, but it didn’t work. 
Those who tried to divorce the name of Jesus from real Christian concern 
for people found that the power of the world was more powerful than their 
magic. As a result of what happened here, they abandoned their magical 
approach to Jesus. The real miracle was not the use of things, but the 
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moral and spiritual conversion that transformed the life of the Ephesians. 
What God said came to have a real impact on their lives (v. 20): conver¬ 
sion. God does not work through magical instruments but through com¬ 
mitted people. 

p**** Affirmation of Spreading of the Word (19:20)] 

19:21-22 - Here Paul details his plans to visit Macedonia. [According to 
20:35, this offering was a significant sign of the unity of the Church.] 

19:23-41 - The last event in Ephesus was a rebellious riot caused by 
Demetrius about “the Way,” i.e., those who are on the way with Jesus. 
Demetrius was a silversmith who made shrines of Diana or Artemis, 
and Paul’s preaching would cause great harm to his business. Reason 
prevails in vs. 35-41: Christianity is not harmful to the Roman world. 
Luke’s major concern is not the internal trouble within the church but 
with the church’s connection with Jewish roots and its relation with 
the Roman government and world. 

3. Macedonia and Greece (20:1-6) 

20:1-6 - In his Word Pictures in the New Testament , Robertson notes 
that the incident/occasion was one of “bustle and confusion” (3: 335). 
Upon its resolution, however, Paul typically encouraged the believers 
and left for Macedonia encouraging other believers along the way. 

He then continued southward en route to Greece where he stayed for 
three months. According to Acts 18:5-17, Paul’s Jewish enemies in 
Corinth had been defeated by Gallio. It appears it was these same enemies 
who now planned to kill him as he sailed back to Syria. The exact manner 
in which he found out about their plans is not definitive. Nevertheless, 
he changed his plans and returned through Macedonia. The seven men 
mentioned in v. 4 may have somehow been the channel through which 
Paul found out about the murderous plans of the Jews. Whether they were 
or not, Paul was comfortable with them traveling with him. In fact, v. 5 
indicates that they even went before him, perhaps for some protective 
purpose, and waited for him and apparently Luke (suggested by the word 
“us”) at Troas. At the conclusion of the Passover season or the week of 
Unleavened Bread (cp. April 7-14), Paul and Luke traveled NW to 
Philippi where they boarded a ship and set off for a five day sail to Troas. 
They stayed in Troas for a week. 

4. Troas (20:7-12) 

20:7-12 Whether regularly or not, at Troas, at least, both preaching & the 
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observance of the Lord’s Supper (“to break bread”) occurred simul¬ 
taneously. After a long sermon by Paul (v. 7 “until midnight”; v. 9 “Paul 
spoke on and on”)), a young man by the name of Eutychus fell asleep and 
fell three stories to his apparent death. Paul himself, therefore, paused 
long enough in his preaching to attend the young man and told the people 
to “stop being troubled” about what appeared to be an untimely (pardon 
the pun ) death. The apparent outcries of sorrow, therefore, were quickly 
relieved when they realized Eutychus was unharmed. They all then 
returned upstairs for the Lord’s Supper and the continuation of Paul’s 
preaching until dawn. 

5. Miletus (20:13-38) 

20:13-38 - From Troas, Paul traveled by land to Assos where he met Luke 
and the seven men mentioned in 20:4 who had gone ahead by ship. They 
then sailed together southward to Mitylene, the chief and port city on the 
island of Lesbos. The following day they passed by the island of Chios, 
and the island of Samos the subsequent day. A day later they arrived at 
Miletus. 

According to v. 16, Paul had decided against stopping at Ephesus on his 
way to Miletus because he was in a hurry to get to Jerusalem for the 
Festival of Pentecost (from the Greek word for the fiftieth day - that is, 
fifty days after the Passover). [It is also called the Feast of Weeks (Ex. 
34:22; Deut. 16:9-11), the Feast of Harvest (Ex. 23:16), and the Day of 
First-Fruits (Num. 28:26)]. In this verse, Paul coins a word which is not 
found anywhere else in the NT: transliterated chronotribesai - suggesting 
that he would have only been wasting time if he had spent any additional 
time in the province of Asia. 

However, Paul decided to send a message of encouragement and ex¬ 
hortation to the elders in the church at Ephesus, some 30 miles north of 
Miletus, to come down and meet him there. Verses 18-35 contain his 
message - or at least a summation of his message - to them. Vs. 20-21 in¬ 
dicate that while Paul was in Asia, he worked humbly and “did not 
shrink,” keep silent or hesitate out of fear from presenting the truth about 
God’s singular message for both Jews and Gentiles: turn from sin, turn to 
God, and exercise faith in Jesus Christ. [The word for not shrinking back, 
hupostello, will also be used in vs. 27. It is found only two other times in 
the New Testament (Gal. 2:12; Heb. 10:38)]. Paul then reveals his utter 
determination to go to Jerusalem; a determination which is in irresistible 
concert with the leadership of the Holy Spirit, despite the forthcoming 
dangers. His spirit of determination is wrapped up in the realization that 
his life is utterly worthless if he chooses any other pathway in life. 

After declaring that none of his hearers would ever see his face again, and 
assuring them of his consistent faithfulness in declaring God’s message 
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to all without any sense of hesitation, he warns them to likewise be faith¬ 
ful in the discharge of their duties as elders or overseers of the church. 

Just as Paul had faced opposition from false teachers, he warns them that 
they too will face the same. Like vicious wolves, the false teachers will 
go to no sensible ends in their efforts to destroy the truth. His warning is 
to be wrapped up in their memories of his own constant and consistent 
care for them. 

In verses 32-35, Paul stirs them up with the realization that after his 
own personal absence from them, God Himself and His word of grace will 
always accompany them and be the means by which their growth and in¬ 
evitable inheritance will take place. He then, once again, reminds them of 
his own example of selfless service and meeting the needs of the poor. In 
this way, they will fulfill the very spirit of the Lord Jesus. 

20:36-38 - Paul concludes by kneeling and having prayer with the 
Ephesian elders. The sadness of the farewell was intensified as he said, 
once again, that they would never see him again. The word translated 
“see,” theoreo, indicates that this last moment of looking upon his face 
was filled with fervent passion and attention. 

6. Cos (21:1a) 

After an emotionally drenched farewell of sadness to the Ephesians elders, 
in which Paul and his partners had to “pull themselves away from them” 
(apo = from; and spcio - pull, draw, withdraw; apo auton = from them), 
they sailed a straight or direct course to Cos, an island in the Aegean Sea 
just off the southwestern coast of Caria, a southwestern Roman province 
of Asia Minor. 

7. Rhodes (21:1b) 

On the following day, they sailed south, southeasterly to Rhodes. As to 
whether the island or the city by the same name is meant is not clear or 
specified. 

8. Patara (21:1c) 

From Rhodes, they sailed to the city of Patara on the south, southwestern 

coast of Lycia. While there, they found and boarded a merchant or 
commercial ship which was bound for the Syrian province of Phoenicia. 

9. Sailing Past Cyprus to Syria (21:2-3a) 

They bypassed the island of Cyprus on their left and sailed straight to 
Syria. 
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10. Tyre (21:3b-6) 


They soon landed in the Syrian city of Tyre so the ship could unload its 
Cargo. Paul knew that there was a Christian church in Tyre, resulting 
from the believers who had fled there from Jerusalem after the persecution 
associated with Stephen’s death (Acts 11:19), so they sought out the 
believers and spent a week with them. Although the believers warned 
Paul about the dangers in going to Jerusalem, he declined their earnest 
advice. So, when the cargo ship was once again ready to sail, after a 
time of prayer with the believers (husbands, wives and children - as 
had occurred with the Ephesians elders - Paul and companions pro- 
ceded to board the ship. 

11. Ptolemais (21:7) 

The journey to Ptolemais was approximately 25 miles southward. 

They visited the believers there for the entire day. 

12. Caesarea (21:8-14) 

The next day they went to Caesarea. Since Philip was one of the 
seven traveling companions of Paul, and was from Caesarea, they 
stayed in his home. This is the seventeenth mention of Philip in 
Acts (1:13; 6:5; 8:5, 6, 12, 13, 26, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 37, 38, 39, 

40). Why Luke includes the fact that Philip had four unmarried 
daughters who prophesied is not clear. Perhaps he did so as a mere 
transition to the prophet Agabus whose symbolic acts (cp. the sym¬ 
bolic acts of OT prophets in 1 Kgs. 22:11; Is. 20:1-3; Jer. 13:1-7) did 
not materialize as he specifically predicted. In other words, in Jerusalem 
Paul was not bound or turned over to the Gentiles/Romans. In fact, 
the Romans actually rescued and imprisoned him. Therefore, this 
warning of Agabus was no more effective than that of the believers in 
Tyre who also tried to dissuade him from going to Jerusalem. It ap¬ 
pears, however, that Luke and the other companions of Paul took 
the warning of Agabus to heart, for v. 12 states, “ When we heard 
this, we and the people there begged him not to go up to Jerusalem.'’’’ 
Paul’s response to their weeping and heartbreaking efforts to per¬ 
suade him to avoid the trip actually crushed him to the core. His 
willingness to even die, if necessary, caused them to discontinue 
their futile efforts and wished Paul God speed. 


E. Jerusalem (21:15-23:22) 
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1 . 


Partners with Paul (21:15-26) 


From Caesarea, Paul and his partners, as well as some of the other 
disciples from Caesarea, packed up necessary belongings and traveled 
south about 70 miles to Jerusalem They stayed with Mnason, one of the 
early disciples originally from Cyprus, mentioned only here in the NT. 
They were received warmly and gladly by the brethren in Jerusalem. 

On the next day, Paul and partners visited James and the rest of the elders. 
Paul recounted item by item the mixture of things God had done among 
the Gentiles through him & they glorified God (i.e., recognized God’s 
presence in it all). Their elation, however, quickly led to word of advice 
They suggested that Paul join with four men who had taken the Nazirite 
vow but were unable financially to terminate it, make payment for them, 
and purify himself by personal participation with them. Why he chose to 
do so is not absolutely clear. Perhaps, his purpose was to show that, as a 
Jew, he could thereby avoid additional accusations from the Jews. If this is 
so, it does not represent hypocrisy on his part But rather a means to reach 
them (cp. I Cor. 9:19f). After all, Paul states in Romans 7:12f that 
although “the law itself is holy and right and good,” it never had and never 
can bring people into a right relationship with God. Again, if this was 
Paul’s purpose, it would square perfectly with v. 25 of this chapter and 
thus be consistent with the decree of the Jerusalem Council in Acts 15 not 
to impose Jewish observances on the Gentile Christians. 

2. Perils for Paul (21:27-23:22) 

a. Paul’s Apprehension in the Temple (21:27-36) 

As the seven days of the purification ceremony of vows for himself 
& the four (v. 23) were ending, the stage was set for another 
disruption. The charge of the Jews from the province of Asia is 
that he “preachers to all men everywhere against our people, the 
law, and this place” (i.e., the Temple.). Their imaginations ran 
wild. Without actually seeing it, they accused Paul of having 
brought a Gentile/Trophimus into the Temple. Such was not the 
case, however, but the mob-minded reaction was typical of false, 
rather than factual, stories. Thus, Trophimus (a Gentile convert and 
companion of Paul according to Acts 20:4; 2 Tim. 4:20) was used 
by the Jews as an excuse to stir up a violent riot among the whole 
population of the city with the intention to kill him. Once word 
reached the Roman guard or commander of a thousand men (cp. 
Acts 10:1; 27:1) that all of Jerusalem was in a wild uproar, the 
beating of Paul ceased and he was arrested and bound with two 
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chains. His inquiry into the nature of the case was complicated by 
conflicting stories. Such confusion and chaos led to Paul being 
placed in the fortress or barracks of the Roman soldiers in the 
tower of Antonia (21:34, 37; 22:24; 23:10,16, 32). The fury of the 
mob only intensified, however,and the soldiers had to lift Paul to 
their shoulders in order to protect him. 

b. Paul’s Appearance before the People (21:37-22:23) 

In Paul’s request, in Greek, to speak to the people, it was 
to the surprising discovery of the Roman commander that 
Paul was not the Egyptian who had previously caused so 
much trouble to Rome by leading four thousand armed 
assassins (Greek word sikarion = terrorists, cut-throats) 
into the wilderness to perform various miracles, thereby 
attracting numerous followers. When Paul’s true identity 
was clarified to the commander, he allowed Paul to speak 
to the monstrous mob. Strangely enough, when Paul 
motioned with his hand for the people to be quiet, they 
did so. Since Aramaic, a language or group of languages 
closely related to Hebrew, Syriac and Phonecian, was the 
common language of the people to whom he was about to 
address, he spoke in their language. 

22:1-2 - When the crowd heard him speak in their own 
language, the silence became even softer. The details of 
Paul’s conversion from Judaism to Christianity, recounted 
in verses 3-21, were captivating enough for the crowd to 
maintain their attentive silence - until Paul mentioned the 
word “Gentiles.” Perhaps, the expression, pros pantas 
anthropous - “to all men” (v. 15) was initially regarded by 
them to mean all Jewish people. However, the emotionally 
loaded word, ethne = “non-Jews, Gentiles, pagans, hea¬ 
then,” in v. 21 fostered no such misunderstanding. Like 
gasoline poured on fire, the formerly quiet crowd then 
exploded and resumed their yelling and other typical, 
ordinary Jewish physical actions of waving their clothes 
and throwing dust into the air as manifestations of their 
complete, utter rejection and disapproval of what Paul said 
and who he was. 

c. Paul’s Appeal Due to His Roman Citizenship (22:24-29) 

With despair over the failure to learn from the riotous 
mob any legitimate and comprehensible reason why 
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Paul was such a troublemaker, the Roman commander 
decided to examine or find out from Paul himself. The 
verb for “examin e”(anetazo) is found only twice in the 
NT: here and in v. 29. The examination was a form of 
interrogation, and in this instance, consisted of torturing 
him with mastix (an instrument of leather thongs loaded 
with bone or metal pieces attached to a wooden handle). 
This word is found elsewhere in the NT in Mk. 3:10; 5: 

29, 34; Lk. 7:21; Heb. 11:36. The verb form of this word 
is found only in v. 25 of this chapter. The damage by 
this instrument was either lethal or permanent crippling. 
Since Roman citizens were exempt from this form of 
torture, Paul conveniently asserted his Roman citizenship. 
Thus, the order (v. 24) to perpetuate such punishment 
brought fear to both the soldiers and the commander 
and was aborted. 

d. Paul’s Appearance before the Sanhedrin (22:30-23:10) 

Having been freed from his chains, the Roman commander 
called together the leading priests of the Sanhedrin into 
session to see if they could shed any light on the puzzling 
situation about Paul and all the trouble surrounding him. 
Paul’s background as a Pharisee played a role in his 
ability to hatch a plan that would split the Sanhedrin into 
conflicting pieces. The Pharisees, of course, believed in 
the resurrection of the dead, angels, and spirits. The 
Sadducees did not since they maintained that such matters 
were not found in the first five books of the OT, the only 
section which they accepted as authoritative Scripture. 
Some of the scribes of the Pharisees, therefore, stood up 
in Paul’s defense, resulting in violent tensions between 
the two groups. Lest Paul be torn in pieces, he was re¬ 
moved from the premises and sent back to the barracks 
parembole = 21:34, 37; 22:24; 23:16, 32). 

e. Paul’s Assurance from the Lord (23:11) 

The Lord appears to Paul at night and assures him that, 
despite the difficulties which he has encountered, he will 
definitely be able to preach the gospel in Rome also. 

f. Paul’s Avoidance of Jewish Plot to Kill Him (23:12-22) 
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Deliverance from one difficulty only paved the way for 
another one on the following day. Forty Jews entered into 
an agreement to neither eat nor drink until they had killed 
Paul. They reported their plot to the chief priests and 
elders to kill Paul. The Sanhedrin could simply call Paul 
before them once again under the pretense of further in¬ 
quiry. On his way to the meeting, the forty Jews could 
ambush and kill him. 

Paul’s nephew (the first mention of any family member 
of Paul) somehow heard of this plot and told Paul of the 
planned ambush. Paul asked one of the guards to take 
his nephew to the commander and inform him of the 
plot. The commander charged the boy to tell no one 
about the matter and let him go. 

F. Caesarea (23:23-26:32) 

1. Plans to Transfer Paul (23:23-35) 

Faced with a crisis of perplexing proportions - protecting a Roman 
citizen against whom a host of Jews were so outraged that they de¬ 
cided to bypass Roman law and kill him themselves - the commander 
himself decided to send Paul to Felix, the Roman governor or pro¬ 
curator in Caesarea to settle the case. To ensure Paul’s safe arrival in 
Caesarea, he order that 200 soldiers with 70 horsemen and 200 spearman 
provide protection along the way. 

In his letter to Felix, the commander flowers up the story in such a way 
that it appears his every actions were designed to protect this Roman 
citizen. For example, he twisted the incident about the potential flogging 
of Paul in such a way that it appears he knew of Paul’s citizenship all 
along. Nevertheless, Paul was brought by night to Antipatris, about 40 
miles NW from Jerusalem. This trip to Antipatris occurred at night, 
perhaps to avoid any Jewish suspicions about the special nature of the trip. 
When they arrived in Caesarea, cp. 26 miles NW of Antipatris, on the next 
day, they present Paul and the letter to Felix. Upon reading the letter, and 
finding out that Paul was from Cilicia, he ordered Paul’s imprisonment in 
the very palace where he himself resided. He would remain there until his 
accusers arrived. 

2. Probings of Paul (24:1-26:32) 
a. Felix (24:1-27) 

Verses 1-9 contain the case laid against Paul by Ananias, 
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the high priest, some elders, and their Roman spokesman or 
lawyer, ( hrator ) Tertullus, who used flattery in order to weave 
his way into the goodwill of Felix. The essence of the case was 
threefold: (1) Paul was a loimos, (found only here and Mt. 24:7 
and Lk. 21:11) an agitator, a pest, a trouble maker, nuisance, a 
plague, pestilence among all of the Jews in the entire world; 

(2) Paul was the leader or ringleader (protostates - found only 
here in the NT) of the sect or party (a ire sis = a term applied to 
the Sadducees in 5:17, and the Pharisees in 15:5; the term is 
also found in 24:14; 26:5; 28:22; 1 Cor. 11:19; Gal. 5:20, 2 Pt. 

2:1) of the Nazarenes (.Nazoraion - inhabitants of Nazareth, found 
in the plural only here in the NT, although found elsewhere in the 
singular in Mt. 2:23; 26:71; Mk. 10:47; Lk. 18:37; 24:19; Jn. 18:5, 
7; 19:19; Ac. 2:22; 3:6; 4:10; 6:14; 22:8; 26:9); (3) Paul was 
arrested in the very act of trying to defile the Temple - the same 
unsubstantiated charge brought him by the Asian Jews earlier in 
Acts 21:28-29. 

Paul’s response to the accusations was prefaced by passing com¬ 
pliments as well. He denies the charges against himself, declaring 
them to have no foundation of proof. He did, however, confess 
to his association with “the Way” (an early designation of the 
Christian faith) , falsely deemed “a sect” by his accusers (as if it 
was an illegal party among the Jews). Furthermore, he declares 
that he worships the same God of Israel and anchors his beliefs 
in the same sacred scriptures. He also takes opportunity to throw 
in reference to a theological divide between the Sadducees and 
the Pharisees: a hope based on the resurrection of the just and 
the unjust, a subject thoroughly rejected by the Sadducees. Paul 
then adds that he always had one consistent aim in life: to have a 
clear conscience toward both God and men. This claim, of course, 
had earlier earned Paul a “slap on the mouth” (23:2). 

Paul’s defense contained additional information about an earlier 
trip in Jerusalem in which he brought “alms” (the collection of 
funds from the Gentile churches to the poor saints in Jerusalem: 
Rom. 15:261 Cor. 16:1-4; 2 Cor. 8-9;) and “offerings” (perhaps 
referring to his paying the vows for the four Nazirites mentioned 
earlier in 21:23-26). He also punches holes in the accusations 
against him by some Jews from Asia who had actually found 
him “purified in the temple without any crowd or tumult.” It 
was “them” not “Paul” who caused the tumult (21:27; 27:30). 
Their very absence at this point should undercut the very founda¬ 
tion of this matter. Even those present could not legitimately 
point to a single act of evil which he had committed. As if to 
provide some degree of cushion to the case, he, once again, set 
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forth a subject of theological divide (“the resurrection of the 
dead”), as he had done in 23:6-10. Since Felix had no interest 
in or even knowledge about Jewish theology, especially as an 
issue for a Roman court, he let the matter slide. However, Felix 
did know that the Way had not been declared an illegal or in¬ 
appropriate and dangerous religion to the Romans. So, he could 
not be backed into a comer by Paul’s accusers. Felix knew that 
there was no cause for alarm about Paul and that he had more 
accurate knowledge about the Way than either the Sanhedrin 
or these accusers. So, it would have been extremely dangerous 
to deliver Paul to the Jews. Furthermore, since Paul was a Roman 
citizen, he postponed making a decision and passed the buck on 
to the day when Lysias, the chief captain, would appear and pro¬ 
vide any additional evidence in the matter. After all, Lysias had 
already given a brief summary earlier in his letter to Felix (23:25- 
30). Apparently, Felix thought more information would shed 
light on the case. Thus, he simply placed Paul in protective 
custody with ample freedom and access to friends. 

Days later, Felix and his Jewish wife, Drusilla, sent for Paul and 
heard his account of faith in Christ Jesus. And while discussing 
three ethical or moral components of that faith - righteousness, 
self-control, and the judgment to come - Felix became frightened 
or terrified because Paul’s discourse focused on the three ethical 
and very practical components which were obviously missing in 
his life: he was unjust or lacking a righteous life, pursued a life of 
sexual gratification with Drusilla (and perhaps others), and the 
future judgment of doom because of the other two deficiencies. 
While Felix may have wished that Paul would have spoken about 
general doctrinal matters with philosophical overtones, Paul’s 
personal points resulted in such convicting disturbance that he 
decided it best to just send him away and call for him again at 
some more convenient (and hopefully less convicting) time. 

Since Felix had a strong bent toward money, perhaps Paul’s 
mention of “alms” (24:17) planted the thought in his mind that 
he could convince Paul to bribe him for his release. Therefore, for 
two years (v. 27), he kept on hoping and sending for Paul 
frequently (puknoteron = often; only here and Lk.5:33 and 1 Tim. 
5:23 in the NT) to talk or converse with him. The word translated 
“talk, commune, converse” is the Greek word homileo found only 
here and 3 other places in the NT (Lk. 24:14, 15; and Ac. 20:11). 
This transliterated Greek word is where we get the English word, 
homily (a sermon from the Bible or some other serious writing that 
warns, urges or advises in a particular direction) and homiletics 
(the art of composing and preaching sermons). Whatever expecta- 
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tons Felix may have entertained, they were always met with dis¬ 
appointment. So, in order to gain favor with the Jewish leaders, 
he left Paul in prison. Felix was then succeeded by Porcius Festus. 


b. Festus (25:1-22) 

As the new procurator, after three days, he left Caesarea and 
went to Jerusalem to meet key Jewish leaders and priests. As a 
favor, they asked Festus to transfer Paul from Caesarea to Jeru¬ 
salem, with plans to kill him ( eneclra = “laying in wait as a plot 
or ambush” - only here and 23:16 in the NT) on the way. So 
intense was their desire to slay him, that they “kept on asking” 
(Iterative Imperfect tense of parakaleo denoting successive 
intervals of action) this favor from Festus. After all, they had been 
waiting for two years without any action from Felix. Rather than 
granting their request, Festus replied that they could in a few days 
accompany him to Caesarea where Paul was imprisoned and make 
their accusations there. So, within ten days, Festus returned to 
Jerusalem. On the following day, he ordered Paul to appear before 
him. The Jews from Jerusalem brought many blameworthy ( Barns 
= “heavy, hard, difficult, weighty, serious, fierce”) charges against 
him, none of which had any degree of proof (ha ouk ischuon 
apodeixai = “which they did not have the strength or resources to 
prove”). In other words, their charges were worthless without 
evidence. Indeed, Paul reply of innocence was summed up in 
relation to the Jewish law, the Temple, and the Roman govern¬ 
ment. The last item Paul noted was probably the only one that 
struck any significant note with Festus. In a Felix-like effort to 
please the Jews (24:27), Festus inquired into the possibility of 
Paul’s willingness to appear before him in Jerusalem. Paul’s 
response undoubtedly brought some degree of shame and exposed 
senselessness to Festus: how could Paul expect fairness and 
justice in Jerusalem if he did not receive fairness and justice 
in Caesarea? Paul’s reply in v. 10, “I have done no wrong to the 
Jews, as you also very well know ” was a comparative statement 
and means that Festus knew better than his question implied, that 
he knew more than he was willing to admit. Paul thus appealed his 
case to Caesar - the ultimate right of any Roman citizen. Legally, 
he could not be “handed over as a free gift” to be killed by the 
Jews. The word translated “hand over” is the word charizomai - 
the root of which is the word charis = “grace, free gift, favor, 
kindness, graciousness.” Therefore, this request may have placed 
Festus in an unenviable position: having to run the risk of referring 
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his very first case as procurator. After consulting with his 
advisors, the legal grounds upon which Paul stood were without 
question and his appeal to Caesar must be granted. 

c. Agrippa (25:23-26:32) 

Knowing that he was in a most disconcerting bind, he agreed to 
send Paul to Rome. After several days had passed, however, 

King Agrippa II (son of Agrippa 1: 12:20-23) and his sister 
Bernice came to Caesarea to greet Festus and pay their respects in 
light of his new position. Festus saw this as an occasion to help 
resolve the riddle he was facing. So, while the two visitors were 
spending several days there, Festus decided to lay the case before 
Agrippa. Verses 14-21 contain the nuts and bolts of the case as 
presented to Agrippa. Felix described how the case began in 
Jerusalem in which religious leaders filed complaints against 
Paul. As presented to Felix, there were no measurable evils he 
could ascertain. Rather, the points were of a religious nature 
about a man named Jesus, who was dead, but Paul had declared 
to be alive. Felix’s knowledge of how to handle such religious 
matters was rather deficit at best, and so he asked about Paul’s 
willingness to go to Jerusalem (obviously for advice about 
religious issues and interactions with religious experts). Upon 
hearing of Paul’s refusal to go, and his appeal to Caesar, Felix had 
placed him in custody until he could be sent to Caesar. Being a 
Jew himself, Agrippa II requested to hear the man himself. The 
meeting would take place on the following day. 

As Agrippa II and his sister, Bernice, entered the arena with 
great pomp and show to the leading military and municipal 
dignitaries of Caesarea, Felix addressed his hearers with words 
of doubtless clarity: he found no evidence against Paul which 
he deemed worthy of death. However, he needed more pointed 
words to put in his letter of referral to Caesar and told them such. 
26:1-32: Since Paul was assured of his ultimate appearance before 
Caesar, this appearance before Agrippa was little more than an 
additional opportunity to share his testimony (Mt. 10:18) for the 
third time. His defense before a Jewish king also afforded him the 
avenue by which to add a few notes missing from the two former 
testimonies. With no legitimate charges against him, and the well- 
informed king’s knowledge about Jewish customs and controver¬ 
sial issues, he asks the attention of the king to his words about 
himself and Jesus of Nazareth. He anchors his words to his life 
as a Pharisee and the hope of the resurrection from the dead. 

He recounts his relentless pursuit and persecution of believers in 
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Jesus Christ, even to foreign cities. While en route to one of his 
persecutorial adventures in Damascus, he experienced the radical 
and life changing encounter with the risen Lord Jesus in a heavenly 
vision. He was commissioned by the Lord to be the deliverer of 
the message of forgiveness of sins and a Christian inheritance. 

Paul testifies that it was because of his obedience to this com¬ 
mission that the Jews wanted to kill him. He maintains that all 
he has said and done was in perfect accord with the Jewish 
law and prophets that the Christ was to suffer death and then 
be raised from the dead - a message of living hope for both 
Jews and Gentiles. 

26:24-29: The loud, rude and crude interruption of Paul’s 
testimony by the Roman procurator Festus is that Paul’s “great 
learning” of the Jewish scriptures “is turning you” (peritrepo - 
Present tense; the only occurrence of this word in the NT) “into 
madness” (eis manian - mania; the only occurrence of this word 
in the NT ). Paul’s reply was couched in words of respect, truth 
and good sense. The word for “good sense,” sophrosune, is found 
only here and 1 Tim. 2:9, 15 in the NT, and indicates a state of 
sobriety and sound judgment. He then points out that the king 
is well aware of what Paul is saying, and actually calls upon the 
king to admit it. The response of the king indicates some degree 
of conviction or at least the recognition that the purpose of Paul’s 
testimony, though brief (en oligo = in a short while, briefly) was 
that of “persuading” (jjeitheis = to convince, win over) him “to 
be made” ( poieo) a “Christian” (the only occurrences of this 
word in the NT are here, Ac 11:26 and 1 Pt. 4:16). Paul admits 
that this was, indeed, his purpose not only for Agrippa but also for 
all who hear his voice. However, he wished that both they and 
himself would be without the restriction of “chains.” 

26:30-32 - King Agrippa, Felix, and Bernice all agreed that 
Paul did not deserve death or imprisonment. In fact, the king 
said he would have released Paul if he had not appealed to 
Caesar. His appeal to Caesar, however, was predicated on the 
difficult situation that Festus had placed him in (25:1-12). As to 
why this predicate was not brought out by Festus to Agrippa is 
a matter that may simply have been overridden by the providence 
of God and His purpose for Paul to go to Rome (23:11). 

G. Rome (27:1-28:31) 

1. Precarious Trip Toward Rome (27:1-44) 

In this chapter, the many specific details about geography may create a 
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sense of confusion or lostness unless one has a map while reading it. A 
map, of course, is actually very helpful throughout the entire reading of 
Acts, for there is much geographical movement as these various acts of the 
apostles and others are traced over a rather wide range of geographical 
territory (cities, provinces, islands, etc.). This chapter, furthermore, con¬ 
tains or alludes to several features of sea navigation or boating craftsman¬ 
ship. In fact, in the 1880’s, James Smith, who himself possessed such 
skill, wrote a monumental detailed analysis of Paul’s trip toward Rome. 
Many scholars on Acts have leaned heavily upon Smith’s work in com¬ 
menting upon the technicalities of sea travels within this chapter. As to 
exactly why such details are noted is beyond the pursuit of this writing, 
at least from the standpoint of scholarly conjectures and comparisons. 

It seems sufficient for this commentary to simply note that they help 
preserve historical and geographical footings for the sake of authentic 
documentation and delivery of recorded truths - both theological and 
otherwise. After all, Acts shows how the gospel overcomes all barriers 
to its purpose of reaching the entire world of Jews and Gentiles alike. 

What is said of Paul’s mission in 28:31 actually exceeds the limitations of 
Paul himself and extends to all who, like Paul, are involved in “preaching 
the kingdom of God, and teaching concerning the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all openness, unhinderedly (akolutos - adverb).” 

a. From Caesarea to Crete (27:1-12) 

The word “we” in vs. 1 indicates that Luke, the author of Acts, 
as well as Aristarchus, a Macedonian from Thessalonica, were 
with Paul on this trip. As to whether Luke went along as a 
physician or prisoner is not clear. They boarded a ship from 
Adramyttium, a city in Mysia of the larger province of Asia. 

On the next day, they arrived at Sidon, about 65 miles from 
Caesarea. There, Julius, a centurion of the Augustan Cohort (v. 1) 
treated Paul favorably. Later on in the voyage, vs. 42-43 indicate 
that it was Julius who prevented the soldiers from killing Paul. 
Verse 4 reports that due to the strong or forceful westerly winds, 
they were unable to sail in a W to NW direction from Sidon to 
Patara. Instead, they sailed N to the island of Cyprus where they 
took a western turn to the city of Myra in province of Lycia. It 
was in Myra that they boarded a ship of Alexandria sailing for 
Italy. They sailed slowly for a number of days, again due to the 
difficult winds, and neared the port city of Cnidus. Instead of 
putting in at Cnidus for a few days, they continued to sail W, 

SW toward Cape Salmone on the island of Crete. Sailing past 
it, they came to the harbor of Fair Havens, near the city of Lasea 
on Crete. Due to the turbulent wind conditions, and the sailing time 
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delayed thereby, the time for safe sailing was not convenient. The 
mention that “the fast” or Day of Atonement in October “was 
already over” was another sign that sea travel was not advisable. 
Although a prisoner, yet one with shipwreck survival on his 
resume (2 Cor. 11:25), Paul warns against continuing the voyage. 
However, his advice was rejected and the majority ruled in favor 
of sailing on W, NW to Phoenix to spend the winter there. 

b. The Storm at Sea (27:13-20) 

A gentle wind from the south began blowing, indicating to them 
that the time for sailing along the coast of Crete was at hand. The 
weather, however, suddenly changed as a violent wind from the 
northeast (Euraquilo - “the northeaster”) swept down upon them. 
The ship was helplessly blown out to sea and soon ran under the 
shelter of a small island called Clauda where they managed to 
get some degree of control and performed several other feats to 
secure the ship. On the next day, the violent winds once again 
battered the ship and they threw the cargo overboard. On the 
following day, they threw overboard other equipment which 
they could do without. They drifted for days without any clear-cut 
sense of direction. Their hopeless theme song was “gloom, despair 
and agony on me; deep, dark depression, excessive misery; if it 
weren’t for bad luck, I’d have no luck at all; gloom, despair and 
agony on me.” 

c. Hope for the Hopeless (27:21-26) 

With a bold and courageous response to the apparent hopeless 
situation, Paul relays his message from an angel of God that there 
is hope for the hopeless. Obviously, their hunger and panic- 
stricken state had put them into no position to offer any resentment 
to Paul’s confrontation about not heeding his advice about staying 
put and not setting sail from Crete. After all, his confrontation was 
soon followed by words of comfort from God that no lives would 
be lost. The life of Paul would be preserved because of God’s will 
for him to go to Rome. As if to parallel good news with other good 
news, the lives of the others would also be preserved. God’s word 
was good enough for Paul, even before what was promised was 
fulfilled. Nevertheless, they would be shipwrecked on an island. 

d. Shipwreck on Malta (27:27-38) 

The geography of Malta is interesting. It is about 60 miles S of 
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the triangular shaped island of Sicily with a total area of 122 sq. 
miles. Malta itself is 17 by 9 miles with 95 sq miles. In general, 
Malta is rolling or contour in appearance and rises gently toward 
the W. The maximum elevation is 850 ft. There is much terracing 
on Malta because of the rolling nature of the surface and the 
problem of soil erosion. It doesn’t hold water well. The coast on 
the N and E is broken and has many good harbors. The coast on 
the S and W is unbroken and has no harbors. The climate is ty¬ 
pically Mediterranean. The average monthly temperature varies 
little: 53 to 77 degrees F. The average rainfall is 17 inches. It 
was on this island that the shipwreck occurred (cp. 28:1). 

The shipwreck would occur after two weeks of drifting across 
the Adriatic Sea or the eastern side of the Mediterranean Sea. 
While they were drifting across this sea, they began to encounter 
more shallow waters, indicating that land was near. In order to 
test or measure the accuracy of their hunch, the sailors, on two 
separate occasions, threw lead into the sea to detect the sounds 
which would indicate land. And fearing that they might run 
aground on the rocks, they cast four anchors from the bow of 
the ship and kept on wishing (euchomai = Imperfect tense de¬ 
noting continuous action in past time) for daylight. 

In fact, their fears were so intense and dramatic that they 
devised a plan to escape the ship altogether. They would 
let down the small boat from the ship under the pretense 
of simply using it to lay out more anchors in front. Paul re¬ 
minded the centurion and the soldiers that unless these men 
stayed in the ship, no one would be saved from the storm. 

The soldiers then cut away the ropes by which the smaller 
boat was attached to the ship and let it drift away. 

On the following day, Paul kept on urging them to eat the 
plentiful supply of food which was on the ship. Apparently, 
their fears had diverted them from even eating over the past 
two weeks. So, after reminding them that not one life would 
be lost, he took the bread, gave thanks, and all of them (276 
persons - v. 37) in the ship began to eat. Once they had 
eaten enough, and in order to further lighten the load on the 
ship, they threw the remaining wheat into the sea. 

The next morning, they did not recognize the land they had 
approached but did notice “a certain bay with a beach” (ASV; 
NASB) “and made up their minds” (Knox) “if possible to 
bring the ship ashore” (RSV). “And when they had cut away 
the anchors” (Alf), “they left them in the sea” (ASV; NASB) 
“while the crew unlashed the ropes that tied the rudders” (Mof) 
“and hoisting up the foresail to the wind” (ASV) “they made 
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for the beach” (RSV). However, the ship suddenly struck 
a bottom of mud where two seas met and they drove the ship 
aground. “The front part [of the ship] was fixed in the sand” 

(Bas) “and could not be moved” (YCNT). “The back part [of 
the ship] was broken” (Bas) “under the violent pounding of 
the waves” (Nor). Initially, the soldiers thought it best to just 
kill the prisoners lest they swim ashore and escape. The cen¬ 
turion, Julius ((27:1), however, wanted to spare Paul and so 
prevented their plan. Instead, he ordered all who could swim 
to “be the first to jump into the sea” (TCNT) and “make their way 
to land” (Knox). Due to the breaking up of the ship, there were 
plenty of planks of wood and other debris which the rest could 
use to carry themselves to land. So, “in these various ways, 
everyone managed to get safely ashore” (TCNT). Once again, 
God’s promise to Paul (cp. vs. 22-26) was fulfilled. 

2. Pleasant Time at Malta (28:1-10) 

The difficulties and dangers of being on the tumultuous Mediterranean 
Sea would now be offset by the kind and warm reception of the natives of 
Malta. The word Barbaroi, transliterated Barbaroi and translated “bar¬ 
barians” by the King James Version, is not a term of disgusting slander. 
Rather, it refers to the “natives” on the island who did not speak Greek 
This word occurs 6 times in the NT: here and in vs. 4; as well as Rom. 
1:14; 1 Cor. 14:11 (twice), and Col. 3:11. So, hospitable were these 
natives that they “kept on showing” (Imperfect tense) such uncommon 
kindness to them in the form of a fire to warm them and protecting them 
from the pouring rain. As Paul himself assisted them in gathering a bundle 
of sticks to put on the fire, a snake or viper (echidna - found only here 
and Mt. 3:7; 12:34; 23:33; Lk. 3:7 in the NT) came out from the heat 
of the fire and “fastened on” (kathapto - only here in the NT) Paul’s hand. 
The initial reactions of showing various acts of kindness to Paul were 
quickly transformed into suspicions of him actually being a “murderer,” 
who may have escaped the dangers of the sea but has finally been found 
unworthy or unfit to live. Like the early theology of the Jews in the OT, 
these natives viewed any kind of ill fortune as an unmistakable sign of 
guilt or wrongdoing. When their expectations did not materialize and 
Paul did not “swell up” (pimpramai - only here in the NT), let alone 
“to suddenly fall down dead” (katapiptein aphno nekron), they reversed 
their mindset, once again, to a favorable perspective: “to say that he was 
a god.” Paul may have reflected upon an earlier occasion of such high 
praise in Lystra (Acts 14:8-11, 19) which also quickly changed into an 
episode of stoning Paul and dragging him out of the city. So, Paul was 
well acquainted with how unstable and likely to change the favors of 
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people may be - in any direction at any moment. Fortunately, it turned 
here in a favorable way. 

Furthermore, they also met in the area or neighborhood, the most im¬ 
portant man of the island by the name of Publius. He welcomed them 
and treated them with more kindness for three days. His father was 
sick with fever and dysentery (dusenteria - a disease of the intestines, 
producing diarrhea with blood and mucus; found only here in the NT). 
Paul’s praying and laying his hands upon him led to his healing. Soon 
other people on the island who had various diseases were coming to 
Paul and being healed also. Paul and his partners “were honored with 
many honors” (perhaps financial, as well as other kinds of gifts). 

At the end of their three months stay (cp. v. 11) on Malta, as they were 
getting ready to once again sail N to Italy, the hospitality and kindness 
of the natives consisted of showering them with all sorts of needed items 
for their trip. 

3. Peaceful Landing on Outskirts of Rome (28:1 l-14a) 

After boarding a cargo ship from Alexandria, Egypt, with the Twin 
Brothers (Greek gods Castor and Pollux) as its figurehead, they stopped 
for three days in the town of Syracuse on the SE coast of the island of 
Sicily. Sicily is the largest island in the Mediterranean, being about 
9,830 square miles, slightly larger than Vermont. It is generally moun¬ 
tainous, and has few perennial streams. We do not know what occasioned 
them to spend three days there. Perhaps, it was the weather. Their next 
stop northward will be the Greek port city of Rhegium, on the southern toe 
of Italy. 

Before continuing with commentary on the remaining verses of this 
chapter, a brief perspective on the geography of Italy seems appropriate. 
Modern Italy has almost 120,000 square miles, slightly smaller than New 
Mexico. Mainland Italy has 100,000 square miles of very mountainous 
terrain. It may be divided into 2 geographical areas: (1) North - This is 
bound by the Alps on the N and reaches about 15,780 feet. In the E and 
center is the Po River Valley, the most important industrial center/area. 

The climate is continental - cold and wet winters, and cool summers 
with some rain. (2) Peninsula - This is 700 miles long and 125 miles 
wide. Running the entire length is the Apennine Mts, averaging 4,000 
feet with the highest being 9,560 feet. These mountains hinder internal 
communication. It has very few perennial streams. The climate is typical 
Mediterranean. The coast is generally unbroken and has few good harbors. 

Rhegium, as noted above, was their first and brief stop in Italy, lasting 
only one day. 
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4. 


Praise for Arrival at Rome (28:14b-16) 


Apparently, at the beginning of their second day in Rhegium, a south 
wind began blowing and they sailed N, slightly NW to Puteoli, the main 
port of southern Italy, between 130-180 miles from the city of Rome. 

They found another favorable welcome in Puteoli and stayed with some 
of the fellow believers there for seven days. Apparently, news of their 
progress toward Rome had reached the ears of some of the believers in 
Rome who made their way to the Appii Forum, a town about 43 miles 
from Rome, and to The Three Taverns, a resting-place about 33 miles 
from Rome, to escort them to the city. Paul was, once again, filled with 
gratitude and courage. At last he was looking into the very faces of those 
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to whom he had written his epistle to Rome while in Corinth on his 3 
missionary journey. While in Rome, he was allowed to live by himself, 
accompanied, of course, by the chained-soldier who guarded him 
constantly. 

5. Preaching in Rome (28:17-31) 

Since Paul was housebound, he could not go to these Jewish synagogues. 
So, the best option was simply to invite the local Jewish leaders to his 
place. He wanted to explain to them why he was a prisoner who had made 
an appeal to Caesar that was primarily the result of his appearance before 
Felix (eh. 24) and Festus (eh. 25). Before no one had he been found guilty 
or worthy of death in relationship to the Jewish people or their customs 
or traditions. Yet he was delivered from Jerusalem to Rome as a prisoner 
because of false accusations by the Jews there. He wanted the Jews in 
Rome to know that it was because of “the hope of Israel” (i.e., the pro¬ 
mised Messiah) that he was a chained prisoner. Since no information of 
Paul’s situation had yet reached the ears of these Jews, they wanted to 
hear from him about the matter. They did acknowledge, however, that 
they knew about “the sect” (tes haireseos - “religious party, division, 
faction, sect; from which we get the English word “heresy”) with which 
Paul was associated. Even though it was pantachou antilego (“spoken 
against, denounced, opposed everywhere”) it had apparently presented no 
problems in Rome - at least, not yet. At any rate, they wanted to hear 
Paul’s position. So, they themselves set aside a day in which large 
numbers of them came to Paul’s place to hear him. Therefore, Paul 
took all day (“from morning until evening”) “explaining in detail and 
declaring most emphatically the kingdom of God" (ten basileian ton 
theou - “the reign, rule, kingdom, domain of God”). Paul’s explanations 
and declarations were from “both the Law of Moses and the Prophets” 
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that “the hope of Israel” (v. 20) were realized in Jesus. The results were 
typical, consisting of belief and disbelief - obedience and disobedience - 
acceptance and rejection. So, since they “did not agree with one another” 

(asumphonos -a- alpha privative which negates the meaning of the word 
to which it is prefixed; sumphonon - “mutual consent”; sumphonia - 
“music”; this is the origin of the English word “symphony”), they began 
to leave. Paul’s assessment of the mixed reactions was anchored in the 
OT scripture itself: Isaiah 6:9-10. When the light of God is rejected, it 
results in blindness and darkness. This was a dagger in the heart of 
the Jews and their rejection of God’s promise/s. Therefore, “this 
salvation of God has been sent” to those who “will hear/listen” - the 
Gentiles. 

Paul spent the next two years in Rome in his own rented quarters and 
received or welcomed all who came to him. His response to them re¬ 
volved around two concerns: “preaching the kingdom of God and 
teaching the things [about the kingdom of God] with reference to the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” Paul did so “with all boldness” (meta pases parresias - 
“openness, frankness, confidence, assurance, before the public”). 

The last word in Acts, cikolutus is an adverb which further reveals the 
manner in which he conducted himself: “unhinderedly, without being 
hindered or restricted or forbidden.” This is the only place in the NT 
where the word akolutus is found. And yet, it is found in the most 
significant and superlative place. In other words, the book of Acts ends on 
a note of triumph: it asserts plainly, clearly, and unapologetically that the 
Christian mission of witnessing, as identified and specified in Acts 1:8, 
was successfully fulfilled as it always overcame various forms and flavors 
of resistance, barriers, hindrances, and opposition (religious, gender, 
racial, geographical, social, economic, weather-wise, and otherwise) to its 
cause. 

How effective is the Church of Jesus Christ today in making sure that 
the same Christian mission continues akolutosl 
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APPENDIX 


“Witness/es”: 1:8,22; 2:32; 3:15; 5:32; 10:39,41, [verb - 10:43]; 13:31; [verb-14:3]; 
[verb-15:8]; 22:15,20; [verb 23:11]; 26:16, [verb - 26:22] 


“Believe/s/ing/ed”: 

48; 


2:44; 4:4,32; 5:14; 8:12,13,37; 9:42; 10:43; 11:17,21; 13:12,39, 
14:1,23; 15:5,7,11; 16:31,34; 17:12,34; 18:8,27; 19:2,4,18; 
21:20,25; 22:19; 24:14; 27:25 
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